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F, jealous for the honest fame of some illustrious dead, we 
have occasionally questioned the honour and gven the moe 
rality of ransacking drawers and cabinets for the purpose of 
making collections of letters for general perusal, out of papers 
which were never designed to see the light, —if, in some ine 
stances, we have lamented the mistaken cfficiousness of friends 
ship, and in others have reprobated the sordid motives which 
have operated in bringing the dead on the stage under circume 
stances highly to their disadvantage,—we cannot, in the case 
now before us, yield to any feelings of this kind. As far as 
the editor is concerned, he is exonerated from all the usual ob- 
jections which attach to the publication of posthumous letters, 
Miss Seward having bequeathed the MSS., from which these 
volumes were printed, to Mr. Constable of Edinburgh, for the 
express purpose of their publication ; so that the wish of the 
author is no more than fulfilled *. How far, considering the 


—__ 


* As a fac-simile of Miss Seward’s hand writing, her posthumous. 

letter to Mr. Constable is inserted after the preface. It is as follows: 
<‘ Sir, | — -€July 17, 1807. 

¢ In a will, made and executed since F had the pleasure of seeing 

you in April last, I have left you the exclusive copy-right of twelve 

volumes quarto, half-bound. They contain copies of letters, or of 





parts of letters, that, after I had written them, appeared to me. 


worth the attention of the public. Voluminous as is the collection, 
it does not include a twelfth part of my epistolary writing from the 
time it commences, viz. from the year 1784, to the present day. 

‘I wish you to publish two volumes annually ; and by no means 
to follow the late absurd custom of classing letters to separate corres 
spondents, but suffer them to succeed each other in the order of 
time, as you find them transcribed. if 

* When you shall receive this letter, its writer will be no more. 
_ While she lives she must wish Mr. Constable all manner of good, and 


that he may enjoy it to a late period of human life. 
“ * Anna Seward.® 
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implied confidene> of epistolary intercourse, this accomplished 
lady was justified in publishing, without their consent, her com- 
ments on the letters of her friends, exposing their foibles, the 
mistakes, and even occasionally making extracts from those 
letters, may be left to the decision of every reader. Certain, 
however, we are that several of her? correspondents must be 
hurt at her freedom ; that many will be sorry that her thirst for 
posthumous reputation had not been more qualified by dis-. 
cretion, and by a regard to the feelings of others; and that 
some may accuse her of unfairness, and will regret that they 

ave her an opportunity of inserting their names in the long 
Fst which constitutes her triumph of vanity. At her rage 
against all Reviews and Reviewers* we were much more 
diverted than offended ; and we smiled to think that, while this 
lady, sitting on her throne of self-sufficiency in a provincial 
town, was incessantly playing the part of a critic on all works 
of taste and imagination, she should be so ready to pronounce 
that the remarks of other persons on the productions of the 
press were ‘the impertinence of criticism.” Because Reviewers 
were not sufficiently courteous to her muse, Miss Seward has 
endeavoured to take ample revenge by leaving a rod in pickle for 
them among her posthumous papers: but her poor ghost will 
not be gratified at the manner in which these hardened culprits 
take her chastisement ; nor will it be much delighted at the 
christian return which we are inclined to make for these ani- 
madversions. She shall learn, if she can learn, that we are dis- 


a set Of —y—y —y—, —-y —, —, —, PIPETTE! : 

Much had this lady read and reflected ; and uncommon 
pains had she raken to cultivate her mind, to improve her 
taste, and to expand her heart. She unquestionably ranks in 
the first class of British females; and the collection of letters 
which she has here prepared for the public will interest, amuse, 
‘and instruct, In offering her opinions on a great variety of 
subjects, she displays a masculine strength and capacity of 
mind, unfolding her sentiments in general with great com- 


mand and felicity of language. In religion she is no bigot, and 


- 








* On the subject of Reviews, Miss S. would have it supposed 
that she is quite in the secret : but never was a lady more completely 
in the wrong than in the assertions which she cas: Oe respecting the 
M. R. in Vol. il, pg. Neither of the gentlemen there named ever 
werote poetical criticisms in gur pages, 7 
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i politics no’ slave to fashionable and courtly opinions. She 
writes as she thinks, without constraint ; and many of her obser- 
vations are so correct in themselves, and so happily expressed, 
that they may be quoted as apophthegms for the direction of 
posterity. Asa correspondent she was courted; and though 
she was vain of her talents, and both pedantic and arrogant 
in the display of them, the fund of knowlege and good sense 
which she disclosed made her gold current in spite of the 
alloy. Even as a critic, her powers are considerable; and in 
combating the excentricities of her critical friends, she 
manifests a portion of reading and acumen which is very 
‘are among b/ue-stockings. She writes with all the pride of 
independence, and tells one of her correspondents that ‘ her 
indignation is apt to kindle at every appearance of people pre- 
‘suming upon the superiority of their situation.’ It is very evi- 
dent, however, that she is fond of the great ; and that she is 
‘peculiarly flattered by the praise which comes from that quar- 
ter. In every letter, she appears to be writing for the public 
rather than for the individual to whom it is addressed, and in 
consequence of this circumstance a want of ease is apparent. 
‘With all her friends, indeed, she is full of display. She is even 
vain of her person ; for she tells us that she has been thought to 
resemble Mary Queen of Scots, and Mrs. Fitzherbert, between 
‘whom no resemblance can exist ; and her portrait, prefixed to 
the first volume of this work, must confine the similitude to the 
former, if it allows of any to either. Of her talents as a writer 
and a critic, no individual could cherish a higher opinion than 
berself*; and, notwithstanding she tells Mr. Hardinge that she 
had written on one of his letters, in which he spoke a little too 
plainly, ‘* to be read frequently as a medicine against vanity,” 
(see Vol. 2. p. r67.) we never hear thatthe drawer was again 
opened which contained this letter, for the purpose of applying 
the antidote which it furnished. More than once she quotes 
the golden rule of doing to others as we wish them to do 
towards us in similar circumstances: but, if she had been a 
young clergyman in want of a sermon for a particular occasion, 
and if.a female friend who was ready at composition had kindly 
furnished that sermon, which on delivery had gained applause, 
‘what would Miss Seward have said of the honour and generosity 
of the real author, who afterward disclosed the fact in letters 
designed for publication and so marked the circumstances that 
the poor preacher of petticoat-sermons must be unmasked to the 
tidicule of all his acquaintance? Yet this has she done.—Her 
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* Having in one place mentioned her own poems, she adds, < I 
know their poetic worth.’ | 
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attentions to her aged and helpless father were truly amiable: 
but an affectation pervades her details of them, which ought te 
have been kept from the public eye. 

With all Miss Seward’s high pretensions to authorship and to 
superlative critical sagacity, her style is not exempt from what 
Dr. Johnson.denominates. * colloquial barbarisms.” Extensive 
as her acquaintance was, she knew little of the higher circles 
of fashion, and did not entirely banish those provincialisms, 
which are deemed marks of vulgarity in society of the first 
class. We find in her volumes such expressions as the follow~ 
ing, which ought not to have occurred in the letters of a hyper- 
critic; —in the letters of a lady who severely chastises her 


friend Mrs. Piozzi for her kitchen-phraseology ::— ¢ One can 


never be weary of wondering’ ;— ‘ to which fo/é are reduced ;” 
— ‘On my life this seems ;’ — ‘There had been scarce an ine 
stance ;’—‘ I had not been in London Zhis long time ;’ — * I was 


flattered that my picture. was thought like by yesterday’s ca 


fers ;? — ‘I do not think so highly of the Spectators as ts custom~ 
ary to speak ;’—* some two miles from Chesterfield;’>—*would have 
expressed this observation somehow thus ;’—‘I have an immense 
deal to say,’ &c. A long list also of new words may be col- 
lected from these volumes; such as moleism, — beetleism, —« 
autumne-a/aties, — unaccountabilities, — miserism, — dupism, —» 
courtierism,—frostism,—numskullism, &c. &c. Asto the last, we 
wanted, indeed, an abstract term for a quality which is so very 
abundant. Her copious application also of endearing epithets to 
her friends generally occurs without the prefixed article which 


rammar requires, as charming Miss A. — excellent Mrs. B.y—. 


delightful Mr. C., &c. when not personally addressed. A little 
coarseness of remark, too, not very feminine, is observable in the 





following passage: ¢ The evidence you bring of Mr. B——’s. 


bachelor voluptuousness is irresistibly strong.. I suppose Mr. 
Day knew it not, or, with his general abhorrence of sensuality, 
he had spared to mention him with so much esteem : — but, 
Lord ! what a pale, maidenish-looking animal for a voluptuary ! 
=—so reserved as were his manners !—— and his countenance !— 
a very tablet, upon which the ten commandments seemed 
written.’ | 
Yet, after all the spots and blemishes which the perspicacity 
of criticism may discover in these volumes, the honest and ime 
partial reporter (if such, according to Miss S., could be found !) 
will not hesitate to bestow on the writer of them -warm and 
heart-felt praise, the praise which is due to a cultivated, discri- 
minating, and fascinating intellect. — Our lady-authors, if they 
do not envy Miss Seward her fame, will be proud of this core. 


respondence, and will quote it against the lords of the creation. 
: - ae oe in 
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in proof of the equality of the female to the masculine intel- 
lect ;—-we ought to say, in proof of the superiority of the female 
mind; for Miss S. rides her great horse over and attempts to 
trample down the whole phalanx of men-critics. 

It is unnecessary to remark that Miss Seward had the pen 
of a ready writer, when we state that this selection from her 
correspondence, which forms not one-twelfth of the whole, in« 
cludes upwards of five hundred letters, some of them extending 
to a considerable length, addressed to a variety of ladies and 

entlemen ; in the list of which are Mr. Hayley, Dr. Percival, 
Miss Helen Maria Williams, Mr. Hardinge, (the Weich Judge,) 
Mrs. Knowles, (the Quaker,) Mr: James Boswell, Mr. Reptongy 
(the Landscape Gardener,) Dr. Warner, Dr. Gregory, Mr. 
Wedgewood, Mrs. Piozzi, Mr. Crowe, (Public Orator at Oxe 
ford,) Dr. Darwin, Mr. Jerningham, Mr. Thomas Christie, Dr. 
Downman, Rev. Mr. Polwhele, Dr. Parr, Mr. Courtney, M.P., 
Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, Mr. Park, Rev. R. 
Fellowes, Dr. Mansel, (now Bishop of Bristol,) Mr. Southey, 
Mr. Walter Scott, &c. Many other names of less celebrity, 
present themselves in the table of contents: but to enumerate 
every one of this lady’s correspondents would be to give a long 
and uninteresting catalogue. 

Our readers, perhaps, may not be disposed to thank us even 
for this curtailed enumeration, observing that they are not so 
much concerned to know to whom Miss Seward addressed her 
letters, as to learn the subjects on which she employed her 
mind and her pen. ‘To satisfy impatient curiosity, then, we 
shall present a coup d’ceil of this miscellany. It offers to us this 
lady’s thoughts on religion, morals, politics, music, preaching, 
poetic and prose composition, criticism, and the drama. She 
comments on the publications of the day, discusses the merits 
of statesmen and the policy of their measures, freely offers her 
sentiments, and gives way to her feelings on the subject of war, 
and our conduct as a nation relative to the French Revolution. 
When she attends the couch of her “aged nursling,’ as she calls 
her superannuated father, the sentiments of filial piety and af- 
fection breathe in her letters ; and when death had broken this 
chain which confined her to her home,:and her own indisposi-« 
tion obliged her to try the effect of bathing and change of air, 
her pen executes the office of the pencil, and all the tints of 
landscape-painting glow in her descriptions. Her loves, her 
hatreds, and her friendships are recorded, interspersed with 
references to those local and temporary occurrences which nae 
turally blend themselves in a correspondence that passes be« 
tween intimates. ‘The general cast and complexion of these 


letters, however, must be said to be literary. Miss Seward is 
I3 throughout: 
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throughout the female critic, and she commences with strictures. 
on the merit of Dr. Johnson. Some good-natured friend might 
have told her of the severe remark which this literary Goliah 
once made on her, viz. *¢ that she had nothing of woman about 
her but the vices ;” and goaded by a stigma so cruelly pointed, 
she might resolve on taking her revenge, which she wreaks by 
endeavouring to pull Johnson from that eminence of moral and 
critical fame to which the devotion of his admirers had-exalted 
him. Yet, from whatever motives her observations onJemmy 
Boswell’s gigantic darling might have proceeded, her remarks 
on his character are for the most part just, and tend to exhibit 
the Great Growler with those shades which belong to his true 
portrait. Inthe fourth letter of Vol. I., addressed to Mr. Hay- 
ley, and dated Lichfield, December 23, 1784, she thus writes on 
the announced death of Dr. Johnson : 


¢ At last, my dear bard, extinct is that mighty spirit, in which so 
much good and evil, so much large expansion and illiberal narrowness 
of mind, were blended ;—that enlightened the whole literary world 
with the splendours of his imagination, and, at times, with the stea- 
diest fires of judgment ; and, yet more frequently, darkened it with 
spleen and envy ; potent, through the resistless powers of his under- 
standing, to shroud the fairest claims of rival excellence. Jndiscri- 
minate praise is pouring, in full tides, around his tomb, and charace 
teristic reality is overwhelmed in the torrent.’ | 


Writing to Mr. Boswell, she reprobates the biographer for 
not speaking of Johnson ¢ as he was, the most wonderful com- 
position of great and absurd, of misanthropy and benevolence, 
of luminous intellect and prejudiced darkness, that was ever 
produced in the human heart.’?—In another place, she adds 
more odious features to the picture. ‘ He was a strange com- 

ound of great talents, weak and absurd prejudices, strong but 
unfruitful devotion, intolerant fierceness, compassionate muni- 
ficence, and corroding envy.’ ‘To the last of these traits, she 
attributes his critical injustice in the Lives of the Poets; an 
injustice for which, as a poet, she cannot forgive him. Let us 
hear her on this subject in a letter to Mr. Hayley, dated Lich- 
field, April 10, 1785: 

¢ Mr. Boswell lately passed a few days in. Lichfield. I did not find 
him quite so candid and ingenuous on the subject of Johnson, as I had 
hoped from the style of his letters. He ade to distinguish, in 
the despot’s favour, between envy and literary jealousy. I maintained, 
that it was a sophistic distinction, without a real difference. Mr. 
Boswell urged the unlikelihood that he, who had established his own 
fame on other ground than that of poetry, should envy poetic reputa- 
tion, especially where it was posthumous ; and seemed to believe that 
his injustice to Milton, Prior, Gray, Collins, &c. proceeded from 
real want of taste for the higher orders of verse, his judgment being, 


too rigidly severe to relish the enthysiasms of imagination, 
¢ Affection 
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¢ Affection is apt to start from the impartiality of calling faults by 
their proper names. Mr. Boswell soon after, unawares, observed that 
Johnson had been galled by David Garrick’s instant success, and long 
eclat, who had set sail with himself on the sea of public life; that he 
took an aversion to him on that account ; that it was a little cruel in 
tne great man not once to name David Garrick in his preface to Shake- 
speare! and base, said I, as well as unkind. Garrick ! who had re- 
stored that transcendant author to the taste of the public, after it had 
recreantly and long receded from him ; especially as this restorer had 
been the companion of his youth. He was galled by Garrick’s pro- . 
sperity, rejoined Mr. Boswell. Ah! said I, you now, unawares, cede 
to my position. Ifthe author of the Rambler could stoop to envy a 
player, for the hasty splendour of a reputation, which, compared to 
his own, however that might, for some time, be hid in the night of 
obscurity, must, in the end, prove as the meteor of an hour to the per- 
manent light of the sun, it cannot be doubted, but his injustice to 
Milton, Gray, Collins, Prior, &c. proceeding from the same cause, 
roduced that levelling system of criticism, ‘¢ which lifts the mean, 
and lays the mighty low.”? Mr. Boswell’s comment upon this observ- 
ation was, that dissenting shake of the head, to which folé are reduced, 
when they will not be convinced, yet find their stores of defence ex- 
hausted. 
¢ Mr. B. confessed his idea that Johnson was a Roman Catholic in 
his heart. — I have heard him, said he, uniformly defend the cruel exe- 


it cutions of that dark bigot, Queen Mary.’ 


Sohnson’s religious bigotry is well known ; and his singular 
conversation with Mrs. Knowles, the fair Quaker, has been par- 
tially given to the public: but, as Miss Seward undertakes to 
exhibit it with more accuracy than Boswell has manifested, we 
shall transcribe the letter in which this dialogue is detailed : 


¢ Letter XX{1I.—To Mrs. Mompessan. 

‘Wellsburn, near Warwick, Dec. 31, 1785. 
¢ Behold, dear Mrs. Mompessan, the promised minutes of that curi- 
ous conversation which once passed at Mr. Dilly’s, the bookseller, in 
4), a literary party, formed by Dr. Johnson, Mr. Boswell, Dr. Mayo, 
and others, whom Mrs. Knowles and myself had been invited to meet, 
and in which Dr. Johnson and that lady disputed so earnestly. It is, 
however, previously necessary that you should know the history of the 

very amiable young woman who was the subject of their debate. 

‘ Miss Jenny Harry that was, for she afterwards married, and died 
ere the first nuptial year expired, was the daughter of a rich planter in 
the East Indies. He sent her over to England to receive her educa- 
tion, in the house of his friend, Mr. Spry, where Mrs. Knowles, the 
celebrated quaker, was frequently a visitor. Mr. Spry affected wit, 
and was perpetually rallying Mrs. Knowles on the subject of her 
quakerism, in the presence of this young, gentle, and ingenuous girl ; 
who, at the age of eighteen, had received what is called a proper edu- 
cation, one of the modern accomplishments, without having been 
much instructed in the nature and grounds of her religious belief. 
Vpon these visits Mrs, Knowles was often Jed into a serious defence 
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of quaker-principles. She speaks with clear and graceful eloquence 
on every subject. Her antagonists were shallow theologists, and op= 
osed only idle and pointless raillery to deep and long-studied reason- 
mg on the precepts of Scripture, uttered in persuasive accents, and 
clothed with all the beauty of language. Without any design of 
making a proselyte she gained one. — | 
¢ Miss Harry grew pensively serious, and meditated perpetually 
on all which had dropt from the lips of Mrs. Knowles on a theme, the 
infinite importance of which she then, perhaps, first began to feel. 


At length, her imagination ae} this its primal religious bias, she , 
C 


believed quakerism the only true Christianity. Beneath such convic- 
tion, she thought it herduty to join, at every hazard of worldly in- 
terest, that class of worshippers. On declaring these sentiments, se- 
veral ingenious clergymen were commissioned to reason with her ; but 
we all know the force of first impressions in theology. ‘This young 
lady was argued with by the divines, and threatened by her guardian, 
in vain. She persisted in resigning her splendid expectations for what 
appeared to her the path of duty. 

* © Her father, on being made acquainted with her changed faith, in- 
formed her that she might choose between an hundred thousand pounds 
and his favour, or two thousand pounds and his renunciation, as she 
continued a churchwoman or commenced a quaker. 

¢ Miss Harry lamented her father’s displeasure, but thanked him 
for the pecuniary alternative, assuring him that it included all her 
wishes as to fortune. 

‘ Soon after she left her guardian’s house, and board:d in that of 
Mrs. Knowles; to her she often observed, that Dr. Johnson’s dis- 
pleasure, whom she had seen frequently at her guardian’s, and who 
had always appeared fond of her, was among the greatest mortifica- 
tions of her then situation. Once she came hig mm tears, and told 
her friend she had met Dr. Johnson im the street, and had ventured to 
ask him -how he did; but that he would not deign to answer her, 
and walked scornfully on. She added, ‘* you are to meet him soon 
at Mr. Dilly’s — plead for me.” 

‘ Thus far as prefatory to those requested minutes, which I made 
at the time of the ensuing conversation. It commenced with Mrs. 
Knowles saying,‘ I am to ask thy indulgence, Doctor, towards a 
gentle sane to whom thou usedst to be Eind, and who is uneasy in 
the loss of. that kindness, Jenny Harry weeps at the consciousness 
that thou wilt not speak to her.”’ 

‘© Madam, I hate the odious wench, and desire you will not talk to 
me about her.”? ~ 7 

«¢ Yet what is her crime, Doctor ??? —** A postacy, Madam ; apOSs 
tacy ‘rom the community in which she was educated.”? 

«* Surciy the quitting one community for another cannot be a crime, 
if it is doi.e from motives of conscience. Hadst thou been educated 
in the Romish church, J must suppose that thou wouldst have ab- 
jured its errors, and that there would have been merit in the abjurag 
tion. 

«© Madam, if I had been educated in the Roman Catholic faith, I 
believe 1 should have questioned my night to quit the religion of my 
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fathers; therefore, well may I hate the apenas of a young wench, 
who sets herself up for a judge on theological points, and deserts the 
religion in whose bosom she was nurtured.”’ ; 

‘¢ She has not done so; the name and the faith of Christians are 
not denied to the sectaries.”” 

sc If the name is not, the common sense 1s.”’ 

«¢ T will not dispute this point with thee, Doctor, at least at pre- 
sent, it would carry us too far. Suppose it granted, that, in the mind 
of a young girl, the weaker arguments appeared the strongest, her 
want of better judgment should excite thy pity, not thy resentment.” 

a Madam, it has my anger and my contempt, and always will have 
them.’’ | 

«‘ Consider, Doctor, she must be sincere.—Consider what a noble 
fortune she has sacrificed.”’ 

«© Madam, Madam, I have never taught myself to consider that the 
association of folly can extenuate guilt.” | 

« Ah! Doctor, we cannot rationally suppose that the Deity will 
not pardon a defect in judgment (supposing it should prove one) in 
that breast where the consideration of serving him, according to its 
idea, in spirit and truth, has been a preferable inducement to that of 
worldly interest. 

«© Madam, I pretend not to set bounds to the mercy of the Deity; 
but I hate the wench, and shall ever hate her. I hate all impudence ; 
but the impudence of a chit’s apostacy I nauseate.”’ 

‘¢ Jenny is a very gentle creature.—She trembles to have offended 
her parent, though far removed from his presence ; she grieves to have 
offended her guardian, and she is sorry to have offended Dr. Johnson, 
whom she loved, admired, and honoured.’’ 

«© Why then, Madam, did she not consult the man whom she pre- 
tends to have loved, admired, and honoured, upon her newfangled 
scruples? Ifshe had looked up to that man with any degree of the 
respect she professes, she would have supposed his ability to judge 
of fitand right, at least equal to that of a raw wench just out of 
her primmer,”’ 

« Ah! Doctor, remember it was not from amongst the witty and the 
learned that Christ selected his disciples, and constituted the teachers 
of his precepts. Jenny thinks Dr. Johnson great and good ; but she 
also thinks the gospel demands and enjoins a simpler form of worship 
than that of the established church; and that it is not in wit and 
eloquence to supersede the force of what appears to her a plain and 
regular system, which cancels all typical and mysterious ceremonies, 
as truitless and even idolatrous ; and asks only obedience to its injunce 
tions, and the ingentious homage of a devout heart.”” 

“© The homage of a fool’s-head, madam, you should say, if you 
will pester me about the ridiculous wench,” 

‘“< If thou choosest to suppose her ridiculous, thou canst not deny 
that she has been religious, sincere, disinterested. Canst thou believe 
that the gate of Heaven will be shut to the tender and pious mind, 
Whose frst consideration has been that of apprehended duty 2” 

Pho, pho, Madam, who says it will ;”? 

| | « Theg 
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« Then if Heaven shuts not its gate, shall man shut his heart ?-— If 


the Deity accept the homage of such as sincerely serve him under every 
form of worship, Dr. Johnson and this humble girl will, it is to be 


hoped, meet in a blessed eternity, whither human animosity must not 


be carried.” : 
« Madam, I am not fond of meeting fools anywhere; they are 


detestable company, and while it is in my power to avoid nareneng 


with them, I certainly shall exert that power; and so you may tell 
the odious wench, whom you have persuaded to think herself a saint, 


and of whom you will, I suppose, make a preacher; but I shall take 


care she does not preach to me.’’ | 
¢ 'The loud and angry tone in which he thundered out these replies 


€o his calm and able antagonist, frightened us all, except Mrs. 
Knowles, who gently, not sarcastically, smiled at his injustice. 


Mr. Boswell whispered me, “ I never saw this mighty lion so chafed 


before.” 

Great as Johnson was, in this instance he is completely 
vanquished, and hides his diminished head in the presence of 
his female opponent. Feelings of contempt for him must be 
excited by the irrational and weak bigotry, and the unmeaning 
abuse, which this dialogue developes. __ 

All who have perused Johnson’s life of Milton are acquainted 
with the violence of his prejudices against this eminent writer, 
but especially with his absurd criticisms on the Lycidas, the 
beauties of which he could not or would not perceive. On the 
other hand, Miss Seward coincides with us in regarding this 
monody as supremely beautiful, and first-rate of its kind. She, 
indeed, considered it as a test-poem, by which a person’s taste 
for poetry might be ascertained ; and an anecdote is recorded 
by her, which shews how completely at variance she and the 
author of the Rambler were on this subject : 

_ € Johnson told me once, “ he would hang a dog that read the 
Lycidas twice.” ‘¢ What then,” replied I, ‘ must become of me, 
who can say it by heart ; and who often repeat it to myself, with a 
delight “ which grows by what it feeds upon??? * Die,’ returned 


the growler, “ in a surfeit of bad taste.” 


Not to feel the wit of the reply is impossible : but, after the 
smile which it must occasion has subsided, we shall perceive 
that it is no indication of Judgment, and be prepared for Miss S.’s 


remark : 

¢ Thus it was, that the wit and awless impoliteness of the stupen- 
dous creature bore down, by storm, every barrier which reason at- 
tempted to rear against his injustice. ‘The injury that injustice has 
done to the claims of genius, and the taste for its effusions, is irre- 


parable.’ 
As 
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As the respect of mankind for dogmatism and bigotry dimi- 
nishes, they will be less disposed to venerate those narrow- 
minded, illiberat, and, in some instances, envious decisions. 
which Johnson has fulminated : but, if the British Muse owes 
him no obligations for the treatment which she received at his 
hands, our modern prose has derived unquestionable strength 
and energy from the latinized style which he introduced; and 
though Miss S. exposes his deficiency of discernment in the 
higher walks of poetry throughout this correspondence, she 
does him full justice on the score of his having elevated the 
style of our prose-compositions. 
~ Wecontrast with this account of Johnson the writer’s enthug 
siastic admiration of the talents and supereminent learning of Dr. 
Parr. We find her, ina letter to her particular friend Mr. Saville, 
dated Wellsburn, Dec. 7, 1792, thus expressing herself, after 
a visit with which she was honoured by this great intellectual 
Juminary : 

¢ When I had the honour of a visit from Dr. Parr, he staid two 
days and nights at Wellsburn. I was prepared to expect extraor- 
dinary colloquial powers, but they exceeded every description 1 had 
received of them. He is styled the Johnson of the present day. In 
strength of thought, in promptness and plenteousness of allusion; in 
wit and humour, in that high-coloured eloquence which results from 
poetic imagination—there is a very striking similarity to the departed 
despot. That, when irritated, he can chastise with the same over. 
whelming force, I can believe ; but unprovoked, Dr, Parr is wholly 
free from the caustic acrimony of that splenetic being. Benign rays 
of ingenuous urbanity dart in his smile, and from beneath the sable 
shade of his large and masking eyebrows, and from the fine orbs they 
overhang. The characters he draws of distinguished people, and of 
such of his friends, whose talents, though not yet emerged, are con- 
siderable, are given with a free, discriminating, and masterly power, 
and with general independence of party prejudices. If he throws into 
deepest shade the vices of those, whose hearts he thinks corrupt, his 
spirit luxuriates in placing the virtues and abilities of those he esteems 
in the fairest and fullest lights; a gratification which the gloomy 
Johnson seldom, if ever, knew. ' , 

¢ Dr. Parr is accused of egotism ; but if he often talks of himself, 
all he says on that, as on every other theme, interests the attention, 
and charms the fancy. It is surely the dull and the envious only who 
deem his frankness vanity. Great minds must feel, and have' a right 
to avow their sense of the high ground on which they stand. Who, 
that has a soul, but is gratified by Milton’s avowals of this kind, when, 
in the civil wars, exhorting the soldier to spare his dwelling, the poet 
declares his power to requite the clemency ; to spread the name of him 
who shewed it over seas and lands ; 





¢* Tn every clime the sun’s bright circle warms,’? 
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¢ Dr. Parr is a warm whig, loves our constitution, and ardently 
wishes its preservation ; but he says malignant and able spirits are at 
work to overthrow it, and that with their efforts a iatal train of causes 
co-operate. ; 

‘ I saw him depart, with much regret, though his morning, noon, 
and evening pipe involved us in clouds of tobacco while he staid, but 


they were gilded by perpetual vollies of genius and wit.’ 


A mere fine lady wou'd not have been so civil to Dr. Parr’s 
pipe of tobacco : but that Miss §., in spite of these vulgar fumes, 
could be enraptured with her guest’s wit and genius, enjoying 
his “¢ feast of reason and his flow of soul,” must prove her to have 
been a woman of mind; —a woman who soared above ordinary 
femalities. Asa farther proof how discursive her mind was, 
and with what freedom she wrote to her correspondents, we 
transcribe a part of a long letter to Mrs. Knowles, dated 


Feb. 23, 1790. 

¢ Genius and eloquence shed all their lustre over your professions 
of benevolent faith, concerning the progressive state of virtue and true 
piety, upon this little speck in the universe — our earth; — but I, a 
colder sceptic concerning such progress, am afraid there never was so 
little of either to be found upon its surface, With the weeds of reliv 
gion, her persecuting cruelties, the flowers, alas, have been rooted up, 
Numbers assure me, who have had opportunities of seeing and knows 
ing, that France is almost wholly a nation of Deists ; — that her people 
at large have been laughed by Voltaire, out of persecution, on one 
hand, and on the other, out of the fancy, that there was merit in turn» 
yng the other cheek to the blows of oppression. 

¢ Their minds tempered by the leaven of witty ridicule, it remained 
only to rise and exert themselves. The narrow policy, and short- 
sighted selfishness of the French court, sent them to pilfer forfeited 
English gingerbread, to the very school in which the vital principles 
of freedom are taught, both by precept and example. 

‘ From the inspiration of freedom, we may turn our thoughts to the 
inspirations of the muses, without very violent transition. ‘The herbal 
intrigues, as you humourously call them, in Darwin’s illustrious poem, 
however interesting to botanists, from the notes at the bottom, seem, 
to the poetic eye, the least material part. It will be apt to view them 


but as vehicles, which introduce those Claude and Salvatorial lands , 


scapes ; — those splendid similies ; — those happy allusions to interest 
ing parts of history, and to ingenious fables ; those wonderfully pic+ 
turesque descriptions of ancient and modern arts, gracefully impere 
sontsed, and, with all their complicated machinery, distinctly brought, 
to the eye. | 
‘ It is astonishing, that so fine a work could have been produced, 
that does not interest the human passions, nor contain any precepts 
of moral rectitude. However, the sins of this beautiful sport of fancy 
against them, are merely those of omission ; surely it has.no tendency 
to inflame the first, or to undermine the second, I 
§ 46 
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¢ Ts it possible you have not read the Piozzian travels? You, who 
profess to interest yourself in the female right to literature and science, 
ought not to turn such a cold incurious eye towards any thing which 
advances the progress of that claim. With all its unaccountable odd- 
ness, and perpetual vulgarism of style, it is highly worth the attention 
of kindred genius. If you would like to know the soil of the clime, 
the scenery, the disposition, the manners, the habits of the cities of 
Rome, Naples, Genoa, Venice, Bologna, &c. just as familiarly as you 
know all these things at Rugely, Birmingham, and Lichfield, you 
must shut yourself up for a few days with those volumes. No other 
travels I ever read possess their discriminating powers. 

¢ I amcharmed with your portraits of our Princes at Brighthelm- 
stone, and their train of supple courtiers. If I had not so obken seen 
ordinary phizzes resemble beautiful ones, I should be flattered that you 
think me so like the buxom widow, who tows our plump heir-apparent 
about by the heart-strings. Several others have told me of the re« 
semblance between us. 

‘My dear father yet exists. During three weeks of this flowers 
soft winter, he suffered so much from a violent cough and difficulty 
of breathing that, if the disorder had continued, I hope I should not 
have been so selfish as to wish his life prolonged ; but, returning to his 
former quiescent state, my ardent desire to detain yet longer this dim 
resemblance of a beloved parent repossesses my heart. 

¢ Last week arrived news that thrilled my heart with tender mes 
lancholy ; the cutting off, by hereditary consumption, of that fair 
blossom, the daughter of my.lost Honora. I have been assured she 
possessed her mother’s beauty, and all those native intellectual graces, 
whose influence shone long upon my happiness, like a vernal morning. 
-~-Honora Edgeworth was just fifteen. And grievous is the conscious- 
ness, that all remains, all traces of my soul’s idol vanish thus from the 
earth. Her boy, ever feeble and delicate, will, I suppose, follow his 
lovely sister to an early grave. 

© Lady G. of Lichfield, long invalid, and far advanced in life, 
sunk from us some few months since. A civil, social being, as you 
know, ‘ whose care was never to offend ;’? who had the spirit of 2 

entlewoman, in never doing a mean thing; whose mite was never 
withheld from the poor ; and whose inferiority of understanding and 
knowledge found sanctuary at the card-table, that universal leveller 
of intellectual distinctions. Her loss will make a considerable chasm 
in the pleasures of many, who like to be often engaged in card-parties, 
without the trouble of forming them at home. 

¢ Soon after followed the very aged Mrs. F., who had lived ninety- 
two years in the world, without conciliating the esteem of a single 
being. A creature of selfish avarice, she died unlamented. 

¢ Seldom have I seen a young man more qualified to pass inno» 
eently, laudably, and happily, a life of leisure, than your George. 
If he likes the sports of the field, moderately taken, they would ad- 
vantage his health ; and when there is-such a love of books and the 

encil, as dwells with him, no danger would surely arise, that he 
should take field sports immoderately. His dependence upon yous 


his attachment to your person, your abilities, your virtues, form a 
bulwark 
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bulwark about him against the vices of youth. The fortune whicfa. 
he will inherit from you, as the reward of his good conduct, is more 
than competent to the elegant comforts of life. Ah! why then en- 
deavour to inspire him with the desire of accumulating so affluent a 
property ? Is there a passion, —nay, 1s there a vice, which the New 
"Festament declares more fatal to Christian peace, and Christian virtue, 
than the thirst of riches? Never has experience shewn that happiness 
was the result of wealth,. beyond the vale of affluence. Finely does 
that master of the human heart, that Shakespeare of prose, Rich- 
ardson, express himself upon this subject : ** You are, all of you, toe 
rich to be happy, child; for must not each of you, by the constitu- 
tions of your fainily, be put upon making yourselves still richer ; and 
so every individual of it, except yourself, will go on accumulating ; 
and, wondering that they have not happiness, since they have riches, 
continue to heap up, till death, as greedy an accumulator as them- 
selves, gathers them into his garner.’” 

« It seems strange to me, that any person of an exalted mind, un- 
tainted with the vices of profusion, and undazzled by the splendour 


of ostentation, can wish a beloved child to imbibe the desire of ine. 


creasing an affuént property ;—stranger still, that a pious character 
should so wish, since the Scriptures declare it easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven. ‘The expression, rich man, certainly means a miser ; and 
how great a temptation to this exclusive vice, is the habit of livmg 
daily in contemplation, and constant attention, to heaps of sordid 


Mammon! 
‘ Forgive my ingenuousness ; the sincerity of an almost life-long 


friendship.’ 


That Miss S. possessed a feeling heart, and sympathised with 
her friends in their sorrows, these volumes exhibit abundant 
testimony ; and if it were possible for affliction to receive relief 
from reflections adapted to the house of mourning, her letters. 
must have been prized by her grief-stricken correspondents as 
a balm to the heart. She never flatters riches : but, conscious 
of the superiority of intellectual endowments, she despised that 
money- vanity which is so very characteristic of this Mammon- 
worshipping age. Our readers shall see how her thoughts flow 
when she takes a glance at mortality and the world. Writing 
to Mr. Cotton, she says : 


‘ Alas! poor. Mrs. Style! I hoped to have felt my heart expand 
again and again in the warm benevolence which shone out in her coun- 
tenance, and in her manners. I should yet more regret that you have 
lost her, had you not told me that clouds of causeless dejection were 
apt to involve, and, during long intervals, darken its light. ‘The idea 
of a friend’s sufferings, so painful to us while they are endured, becomes 
Jenient and consolatory when it hovers over their sepulchre ; yet must 
you long feel a dreary vacuity in Lady Fane’s circle. Local circum- 
gtances are great nourishers of regret. 
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<t When.to the old elm’s wonted shade return’d, 
Then, then I miss’d my vanish’d friend—and mourn’d.” 


It is peculiarly proper that I should condole with you on the loss of 


your friend this day—for it isthe 17th of March ; the birth-day of my 


lovely long-deceased sister, who died in her nineteenth year — “a fair 
flower soon cut. down on our fields. The spring returned with its 
showers, but no leaf of her’s arose :””— yet does not my heart forget 
this day, which gave to life an amiable creature, who shed the light of 
joy over many of my youthful years. Many are fled since she vanished 
from earth. Time balms sorrow, and there is a joy in grief when the 
soul is at peace. But I am conscious there are deprivations, the wound 
of which no time can balm. Then it is that anguish wastes the mourn- 
ful, and their days are few. Heaven preserve my heart, and the hearts 
of all I love, from the corrosive impression of such a woe ! 

‘ Here is nothing to be called news which can interest you. Some 
of us are grown very fine. The ’s and —-—’s, whom you remém- 
ber contentedly moving in general equality with their neighbours, 
have, amidst their, of late years, improving fortunes, taken great state 
upon themselves ; affect to live in what they call style; to associate 
chiefly with Lords and Esquires of high degree in the environs. They 
think, no doubt, that thus externally elevating themselves, they shall 
excite the envy of their neighbours, that darling triumph of contracted 
minds. They certainly do excite it amongst the many who would act 
the same part if they had the same golden means. But there are two 
classe8 of people who look down upon such low-souled ambition, and 
all its silly ostentations ;—the religious and the literary. Earthly 
parade can draw no jealous glances from eyes that are often lifted up 
to Heaven; and the votaries of intellectual and lettered pleasures, 
look upon their lacquies and lords, their strutting and their style, 
with as undazzled and untroubled eyes as eagles can be supposed 
to cast on glow-worms, when they have been recently gazing oi? the 
sun.’ 





Miss Seward was not rich ; having, as she informs us in one 
of her letters on the death of her father, scarcely 4ool. a year : 
but she appears to have been a good economist, and, with a 
proper spirit of independence, to have discharged the duties of 
friendship and hospitality, and to have taken those excursions 
which were necessary for her health. Her mode of life is dis- 
played in these letters ; and therefore, for the period which they 
include, they may be considered as her memoirs. We purpose, 
in a subsequent number, to display other features of her mind, 
and to prepare farther entertainment for our readers. 


{Zo be continued.] Moy. 
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[ Art. concluded from the last APPENDIX, p. 526.] 


N resuming our report of this curious and novel production, 
4 we now come to the head of Form of Government und State 
of Society. If, from contemplating the physical character of the 
country of Tonquin, we turn our eyes to the state of society 
among its inhabitants, we shall speedily discover the marks of 
that inferiority to Europe which characterizes the greater part 
of Asia. Descended from the Chinese, the ‘Tonquinese have 
blindly retained the government of their ancestors, without dise 
criminating its defects from its merits, and without compres 
hending the changes which are required by a difference of 
situation. The principle of the Tonquinese, as of the Chinese 
government, is to consider the empire as a family of which the 
sovereign is the father; while every Mandarin and inferior 
functionary is accounted, in like manner, the father of the 
quarter committed to his charge. The power of the monarch 
is absolute, the consent of no class of subjects being requisite 
to give validity to his edicts : the succession is hereditary in the 
male line, according to the order of primogeniture, but with 
power, on the part of the monarch, to alter this destination in 
favour of any of his legitimate children. ‘The people are for 
bidden to carry arms: but any individual has a right to present 
memorials on a subject of public interest. ‘The state allows 
no hereditary nobility, the only distinction being between the 
people at large and the servants of the crown ; the latter com- 
prehending all ranks, from the highest Mandarin down to the 
private soldier. Even in the royal family; nobility is hereditary 
only as far as the nephew of the sovereign. ‘The Mandarins 
form two classes, the civil and the military ; and each class has 
seven gradations of rank. ‘Though the people have no right 
to add their sanction to the decree of the sovereign, they pos- 
sess a portion of power in regard to municipal regulations and 
the local application of their edicts of government. This power 
is exercised by each commune, or district, which holds meetings, 
and makes choice of official leaders. ‘The: government of 
Cochin-China is similar to that of ‘Tonquin: but the countries 
of Laos and Tsiampa are in too barbarous a state to be the 
objects of any regular exercise of authority, and Lac-tho is 
generally a prey to intestine commotions. In regard to foreign 
policy, the principle of the Tonquinese government is in general 
distrust ; and they cannot be exempted from the charge of that 
infidelity to their promises, which is common among Asiatic 


* courts. They are aware that the Chinese cling to the expect- 
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ation of one day recovering possession of Tonquin, and are 
jealams of its recent independence: but this national antipathy, 
however strong, does not prevent the existence of a free state 
of commercial intercourse between the two countries, 
Following the arrangement observed by the author of this 
work, we arrive next at the important topic of Matrimony ; 
which, in Tonquin, as among ourselves, is a contract for life, 
though the knot is not tied by such indissoluble bands. ‘The 
common mode of demanding a young woman in marriage 1s 
that the parents of the suitor should present the parents of the 
female with victuals, the acceptance of which implies consent: 
but in some quarters a method is very coolly adopted to ascer- 
tain the respective dispositions of the young pcople before 
marriage; we mean the custom of the young man going for 
months and even years to labour with the family of his in« 
tended bride, for which, in the event of the projected treaty 
being broken off, he receives payment on his departure. The 
act which legalizes the connection is the payment of the public 
tax on marriages, the amount of which varies from three to 
twenty crowns. ‘The union of the young couple is afterward 
celebrated by a feast given by the parents of the bride, and at- 
tended by the relations on both sides, who generally contribute 
presents to a greater value than the expence of the entertain« 
ment. So far all is respectful and courteous towards the lady : 
but a different opinion must be expressed of her condition when 


‘ 


. She has fairly entered on the married state, the law directing that 


she shall then be wholly in her husband’s power. He has not 
only the right of disposing of her property, which seldom goes 
beyond a little furniture and dress, but he is absolute master 
of her person, and possesses the ungracious prerogative of in- 
flicting blows and confining her in chains. This right, the 
certain sign of backward civilization, extends even to the 
highest classes. With equal-injustice towards the weaker sexy 
the law prescribes the power of divorce to rest exclusively 
with the husband, and permits him to resort to it on slight 
grounds. A want of respect on the part of the wife towards 
him, in the presence of a third person, will be held a sufficient 
cause; and the mode of separation is equally summary. The 
husband gives his wife a certificate of abandonment, which is 
recorded by a public officer; after which the wife resumes pos-. 
session of her dowry, and is at liberty to contract a second 
marriage, the children remaining with the father. In a case 
of polygamy, only one of the number is accounted the 
legal wife, and is the sole mistress of the house; her aus 
thority extending over the other female inmates as if they were 
her servants. ‘The barbarous custom of exposing new-born 
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children, so common in China, is unknown in Tonquin ¢ pro- 
visions, as already remarked, being so abundant as to render a 
numerous family not only honourable but profitable. The 
father’s power over them is unlimited; and he may put them 
to hire, while under the age of eighteen, sending their mother 
along with them under the title of guardian : 


‘ Nothing can be more simple than the management of a civil 
process in'this country. Ona complaint being made before a judge, 
the person accused is led by the civil officers into court, and con- 
fronted with his accuser. No lawyers are employed, and the suce 
cessful party receives an order for the payment of his costs: but 
there, as/nearer home, he finds himself generally out of pocket by 
going into court. A delinquent detected in the commission of an 
act, which does not belong to the class of heinous offences, 18 seized, 
bound, and carried to his own house by the civil officers, who re- 
gale themselves at his expence, and, without farther process, impose 
a fine on him. He is at liberty to appeal to the judge, but at the 
hazard of suffering an aggravation of the sentence Public prisons 
are formed in the large towns only ; in other quarters, the houses of 
the Mandarins answer the purpose, and are fitted up with that view. 
Allimmorality and infractions of decency are rigorously punished. 
‘The mother of an illegitimate child is severely fined, and publicly 
flogged ; and adultery is punished with the death of both parties. 
Notwithstanding the beneficent intentions of the law, the administra- 
tion of justice is very indifferent, the magistrates and even the judges 
being very corrupt, and money procuring impunity for almost any 
fault. Criminal offences, however, are rare in Tonquin, notwithstand- 
mg the disorder which is consequent on the long continuance of civil 


war ; and it is computed that, out of the whole population, not. 


more than twenty or thirty persons fall in the course of a year by 
the hand of justice. | 

‘The pressure of taxation is equally felt here as in Europe, and 
may be divided into four kinds of impost ; capitation-tax, land-tax, 
labour on public works, and military service. The capitation-tax 
is nearly a dollar a year, and applics to all males who are not in the 
service of the crown ; among the females it is payable by widows. 
The tax is imposed by government, without distinction as to differ- 
ences of individual property : but attention is paid to this in the re~ 
partition which is afterward made by the district-officers. The lia- 
bility to military service lasts fom the age of eighteen to that of 
fifty. On foreign commerce the chief burden is ten per cent. on im- 
portation, exportation being free. 

‘ In regard to the mode of warfare, a considerable change has oc- 
curred of late years in consequence of the imitation of European 
habits. In former times, fire-arms were little known ; and the ele- 
phants, being accounted irresistible, gerierally decided the fortune of 
the day : but the use of cannon has given the power of putting these 
formidable animals to flight, and of turning - against the ranks. 
of their employers. They are now chiefly used for the conveyance 
of baggage and warlike stores. The Tonquinese army is composed 
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entirely of infantry, horses pein. used only for the purpose of carry« 


ing expresses, or for the personal accommodation of the Mandarins. 
The number of soldiers amounted in 1806 (a season of peace) to 
150,000, and they were divided into six armies. ‘Their weapons con- 


sist of musquets, bayonets, sabres, pikes, hatchets, and clubs; the 


use of mate¢h-locks having been superseded by that of musquets. In 
the latter part of the recent civil wars, flying-artillery was brought 
into action with prodigiows success, the natives declaring it to be 
thunder guided by the bridle. The Tonquinese seamen may be 
termed soldiers serving on ship-board, their arms being the same with 
those of the military, except that their lances are longer. ‘The art of 
seamanship is wholly unknown both to officers and privates.’ 


Religion. — The religion of Tonquin owes its origin to 
that of China, and recognizes a plurality of gods. It 
admits also the comfortable notion that men of distinguished 
virtue may become the associates, though in a subordinate 
rank, of celestial power. ‘Che forests, mountains, and plains 
are considered to be peopled with Genii, who possess an in-~ 
fluence on human affairs. The Tonquinese are believers in a 
future state of reward and punishment, but without any con- 
ception of eternity. They assign a definite period to the opera- 
tion of the decrees of Providence: their notion of future hap- 
piness consists in the enjoyment of a delightful climate and a 
fragrant atmosphere ; a throne of odoriferous flowers in heaven 
being, in their ideas, the reward of the just. The temples 
are very different in their degrees of splendour, according 
to the pecuniary means of the district in which they are situ- 
ated. One of the most singular parts of their religious service 
is the worship of their ancestors ; whom they consider as 
divinities of the second class, the guardians and protectors of 
those on earth who have descended from them. The lower 
ranks believe that the souls of their ancestors reside in the 
Penates, or tablets, preserved in the dwellings of their descend- 


ants 3 and the higher ranks, without going the length of a belief. 


of actual residence, are persuaded of the existence of a sym- 
pathy between the dead and the living, and look-on the odour 
of a newly killed victim as a kind of nourishment which ig 


grateful to their forefathers : 


_ ©The Bonzes are the ministers of public worship at the altars, but 
they can hardly be compared to our priests; possessing no spiritual 
authority, and being confined m their functions to outward ceres 
monies. They sing, preach, and perform sacrifices, but are not sub- 
jected to any particular restraints in private, and are allowed to 
marry; differing in these respects from another class of their frater. 
nity, who live in retirement, in a state of celibacy, and in the observe 
ance of fasts. It belongs to this part of our subject to mention 
that magic and fortune-telling are greatly in vogue in Tonquin; a 
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particular class of impostors continuing to practise it, notwithstand- 
ing the prohibition of government. The superstitious credulity of 
the Tonquinese knows no bounds ; the flight and singing of birds are 
carefully watched a$ omens; a fowl crowing like a cock, or a dog 
creeping along on two legs, are accounted signals of misfortune, and 
are devoted to speedy death. If, on going out in the morning, the 
first person met is a woman, the omen is bad; if a man, the reverse 
but if the person met happens to sneeze, the prognostication is deemed 
so serious as to make an immediate return to the house advisable.’ 


The last example of credulity is the more remarkable, as 
among many nations sneezing has been accounted a favourable 
omen. The Dutch of the present day have a current proverb 
to that effect ; and, if the recollections of our youthful studies 
be correct, the case was the same in the age of Ulysses. 

While the bulk of the Tonquinese nati6n is thus sunken in 
superstition and polytheism, the civil Mandarins, and other 
leading men in the state, despise the credulity of their country 
men, and adhere to the creed of Confucius, This enlightened 
Chinese taught the existence of one supreme Being ; that human 
reason emanated from him; that the law of religion should 
prescribe nothing beyond a conformity to the law of nature and 
to the dictates of the understanding ; and that our duty con- 
sists in attaining a knowlege of ourselves, in learning to discri- 
minate things lawful from things unlawful, and in setting a 
good example to our fellow creatures, The followers of Con- 
fucius adore God, but have no outward ceremonial, no altars, 
nor sacrifices. ‘Their worship of the Deity consists in secret 
meditation: but to Confucius they erect temples and make 
sacrifices, considering him as a being superior to the race of 
man, and praying to him to vouchsafe to them the information 
which is requisite to understand his sacred books. They join 
their countrymen in the practice of sacrificing to their ances 
tors, but without looking on the act in any other light than as 
a testimony of filial veneration. It is to the temples of Con- 
fucius alone that the Tonquinese government contributes; the 
expence of the other is borne by the respective districts. 

Our readers will learn with satisfaction that Christianity has 
made some progress in this populous but hitherto little known 
empire. So long ago as the 16th century, the Portuguese 
made a beginning in this respect in Cochin-China ; and in the 
17th, Louis XIV. contrived to introduce into that country 
some missionaries from the seminary at Paris. During the 
18th century, the treatment of Christians inTonquin underwent 
various changes ; but in general it was unfavourable, and at 
several times persecutions took place. The present sovereign, 
however, is disposed to toleration; and since the year 1790, 
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the Christians, though not protected by government, have not 
had reason to complain. The chief obstacles to the propaga- 
tion of Christianity ave, on the part of government, an appre- 
hension that political views are at the bottom of the zeal of the 
missionaries; and on that of the people the renunciation of 
polygamy, a sacrifice which it strictly requires. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, it is computed that nearly 400,000 
Christians exist in Tonquin and Cochin-China, and no class of 
the-inhabitants is more distinguished for probity of conduct. 
Of the difficulty attendant on the propagation of Christianity, 
particularly in the uncultivated part of the empire, some idea 
may be formed from the following document : 


¢ Letter from Monsieur Grillet, a missionary, dated Cochin-China, 
4th August 1793. 


<¢ T was sent two years ago, with Monsieur Le Blanc, among a 
savage people to the north-east of Cochin-China, in order to open 
to these poor creatures the way to salvation, but sickness prevented 
us from doing any thing. My colleague fell a victim to it, and 
I continued ill during six or seven months. These unfortunate 
people have scarcely any fault, except an almost incurable stupidity ; 
they inhabit mountains and inaccessible forests, are few in number, 
without leaders, and appear little attached to any superstition. 
They have no fixed residence ; and after having remained a year or 
two in one place, they remove to another. Their principal food is 
rice, which is taken from a common hoard every morning, and boiled 
by the women, while the men hunt down the mountain-rats, which 
are their favourite article of diet. ‘They are very dextrous in the 
use of the bow and arrow ; and on killing game they share it among 
each other. Their life is a very indolent one: they are inquisitive 
and covetous about nothing, and go almost in a state of nudity. 
Polygamy does not exist among them; each of their residences con- 
sists of only one long house, divided into as many cells as there are 
chiefs ; they cultivate the ground and reap the harvest in common.— 
If we are enabled by Providence to open this mission, the propaga- 
tion of religion is likely to meet with fewer obstacles here than else- 
where. What an affecting sight it is to see these poor creatures run 
forwards to meet us, and conjure us, with tears in their eyes, to remain 
among them, to instruct them, and to make them men like us. For 
my part I am determined, if I am permitted, to make a fresh at- 


“tempt for their conversion, were I even to lose my life in the 


cause.”? ” 


Moral Qualities. —In describing the moral character of the 
Tonquinese, the author has used that warmth of colouring 
which may be remarked in various parts of the book. Charity, 
he informs us, is so established a virtue among them, that the 
distressed are accounted the creditors of the affluent, and the 
mere circumstance of needing assistance is considered as con- 
ferring a right to it. Their common proverb is, ** Nature is 
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liberal ; let us imitate her ;? anda friend makes as free with the 
property of his friend as with his own.. The women are under 


No particular restraint, being allowed to pay visits by them- 
‘Selves ; yet they are seldom known to abuse this indulgence, 


‘or to neglect their own affairs for the sake of mixing in society. 


Neither beauty nor fortune, according to the author, is a pre- 
dominating attraction to a matrimonial connection among the 
Tonquinese; health of constitution, and suavity of temper, 
being accounted more powerful recommendations. The exist- 
ence of unnatural vices is unknown in this country, and the 
barbarous practice of having eunuchs at court has also been 
disused during the present reign. ‘In their intercourse with 
Europeans, the 'Torquinese are much more accommodating 
and communicative than the Asiatics in general ; and they have 
been called, from their gaiety and talkativeness, the Frenchmen 
of the East. They are highly loyal, and unwilling to impute any 
blame to their sovereign. ‘These favourable qualities, however, 
are tarnished, as the writer acknowleges, by several vices. In- 
dolence is a predominant feature in their character; and in 
making any remarkable exertion, the grand inducement is the 

? a long repose; but a more repulsive vice, that of 
gluttony, must likewise be admitted into the catalogue of their 
demerits, In their public feasts, they eat not only beyond all 
bounds of moderation, but are accustomed to pocket and carry 
home what they cannot consume. ‘The pleasure of ‘eating 
seems to pervade all their feelings: the kitchen is accounted 
the best room in the house; and their household gods are 
called the divinities of that interesting department. The higher 
the rank of a guest, the larger is the portion of victuals placed 
before him. 'The common method of shewing regard for a 


friend is to ask how many plates of rice he can consume at 


dinner; and, by a singular abuse of figurative language, the 
verb “ to eat” is applied to any act that is performed with ar- 
dour: the Tonquinese being accustomed to use such extra- 
ordinary expressions as “ to eat a robbery,” ** to eat a market,” 
and even (vol,i. p.103,) to eat a fine woman.” — The next 
fault in the character of this nation is common to them with 
others ip a much more advanced state ; viz. an inordinate‘love 
of distinction, the consequence of which is abject acquiescence 
towards superiors, and domineering conduct to inferiors. One 
pf the most effectual methods of raising the national character 
from its degradation would be to make a gradual abolition of 


corporeal rnTNED Ss the maintenance of which forms another 


feature of resemblance between the Tonquinese and their 
northern progenitors *, | : 


* See our review of the Laws of China, Vol. Ixiv, p.119- 
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The hatred of the inhabitants of Tonquin for those of China 
is not inferior to the hereditary animosity of our own country- 
men, or of the Spaniards, towards our Gallic neighbours. Our 
estimate of the manners of the Tonquinese, however, must not 
be formed on general description ; a. difference of situation 


often leading to remarkable differences of character. So much 


depends on the conduct and disposition of the local govern- 
ment, that, while in some quarters the property of the tra- 
veller is in perfect safety, in others the case is very different ; 
in some provinces sexual irregularities are not very unfrequent, 
while in others a single instance of the kind would be a phe- 
nomenon, In some populous cantons, indeed, such is the 
character of the people and government, that a murder has not 
been committed in the memory of man. 


¢ It is the custom of the Tonquinese of both sexes to permit their 
long dark hair to flow loose over their shoulders. A more unseemly 
practice is that of letting their beard and nails continue to grow. 


Their mode of sitting is cross-legged on the ground. They use no 


chairs, cushions, nor stools; mats among the lower orders, and 
carpets among the higher, serving the purpose.of seats. Their beds 
are made of mats, and their pillows consist of reeds woven together : 
but, in other respects, their apartments are without furniture, Per- 
sons in easy circumstances travel in palanquins. — Their mode of sa- 
luting a superior is not, as with us, a mere inclination of the head, 


but a prostration almost to the ground. The morning is the time 


for visits, and also for an audience of the Emperor, whose levee be- 

ins at six o’clock and lasts two hours. It is a rule in Tonquin, as 
throughout the East in general, on visiting a superior, to offer him a 
present, were it merely fruit or other things of little value; always 
observing that, in making presents to persons of different stations, the 
value must be in proportion to the rank. Good-breeding forbids a 
superior to take any notice of the furniture or jewels in a house which 
he may visit, because the party complimented would feel himself 
bound to send them to him the next day, —It is not the custom for 
females to be present at public entertainments, 

¢ Of all the public ceremonies in Tonquin, the most solemn and 
most expensive are their burials. The great object of ambition with 


» many individuals, during life, is to save what will supply a fund for a 


magnificent display on that occasion; and it is common to have a sale 
of the property of the deceased, in order to make up the necessary 
amount. A superb interment is a point of the greatest consequence 
to the honour of a family, and is sometimes the fate of conversation 


_ and praise after the lapse of half a century. ‘To afford time for these 


extraordinary arrangements, it is often necessary to delay the inter- 


‘ment and keep the body above ground; and among the great, this 


is sometimes the case for the space of twelve months, without bein 

productive of any inconvenience, the coffin being of very thick wood, 
and hermetically sealed. The Tonquinese are very particular about 
the place of interment ; and it would be both a disgrace and a cala- 
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mity to a family if any encroachment-on it were made ; the deceased 
would be supposed to have lost the power of exerting himself for the 
benefit of his relations. The funerals of grandees are conducted with 
incredible pomp and expence. At that of the Emperor, the army, 
the elephants, and the galleys, are all employed; money and victuals 
are scattered with profusion ; and enormous sums are buried with the 
body. The mourning dress of the ‘Tonquinese is white, and their 
long hair is so far cut as not to overhang the shoulders.” 


Language and Education:—'The language of Tonquin is de- 
rived, like other things, from China: but the distance and see 
paration of the two states have so much altered their pronun- 
ciation, that the natives of the two countries no longer under- 
stand each other. The Tonquinese tongue has no terminations 
for gender, number, or tense, the distinctions being marked 
by particles. Most of the words are monosyllables, and in- 
flexions in sentences are Jittle known. Like our own language, 
the Tonquinese ascribes gender only to animated beings. Its 
vocabulary is rich in regard to those things with which the na- 
tives are conversant, as the prodacts of the ground, and the 
names of aquatic animals, but barren with respect to such 
topics as mechanics or the fine arts. An European finds it 
much more easy to establish an oral communication with a 
Tonquinese than a Chinese, whether it be that the former has 
a greater promptitude in understanding signs, or that the Ton- 
quinese pronunciation is less difficult of acquisition ; for it is a 


' remarkable fact that an European is more successful than a Chi- 


nese in learning the language of this country. ‘The manner of 
writing it is the same as that of writing the Chinese ; that is, 
the signs express words instead of letters, and are consequently 
calculated to amount to the number of 80,000. It follows 
that few persons are qualified to read or write; and their men 
of letters are sudjected to a long and painful drudgery, before 
they acquire a familiarity with this vast catalogue. ‘The fashion 
of penmanship is the same in Tonquin as in China, being 
neither from left to right as among us, nor from right to left 
as with the Orientals, but from top to bottom. The European 
missionaries are endeavouring to introduce into ‘Tonquin the 
use of our alphabet, with some slight modifications. 

The subject on which the Tonquinese have written mest 
largely is medicine; following, however, in this as in other 
branches of literature, the works of the Chinese as their mo- 
dels, ‘The department of the healing art which they under- 
stand best is the cure of diseases by the application of plants, 
the efhcacy of which in this country is prodigious. ‘They are 
well acquainted with botany: to bleeding they seldom have re- 


course ; and when they do, the operation takes place in the 
forehead : 
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forehead : but their favourite remedy is a partial burning of 
the skin, similar to the old European process, called :from the 
substance applied) moxa; a process which. is still practised 
in some parts of Africa. Aromatic herbs are the materials 
used for Voctiag in Tonquin, and great pains are taken to 
ascertain the spot on which, according to their creed, the 
caustic application ought to take place. This is generally at 
some distance from the seat of the complaint; suppuration 1s 
the consequence of this process; and its effect is sometimes an 
extraordinary cure, at other times an aggravation of the dis- 
order, —-The backward state of learning in Tonquin must be 
laid to the charge of their unfortunate alpuabet, and the effects 
of despotism in former ages, rather than to the present govern- 
ment; for no where is learning more honoured and protected. 
Public schools are instituted for teaching morality, rhetoric, 
agriculture, and tactics ; and important privileges are attached 
to the condition of student and doctor in literature. ‘The style 
of composition in this country is grave, and free from exaggera- 
tion; though, like other rude nations, the Tonquinese have 
been more successful in poety than in prose. 

The history of Tonquin occupies a considerable part of the 
second volume ; and the author, partial to a country which has 
engaged so much of his labour, bestows on its early legends a 
degree of attention to which, in our opinion, they are little in- 
titled; in which predilection towards the object of his ree 
searches, we cannot help remarking a resemblance between him 
and the distinguished translator of the Laws of China, whose 
work was reviewed in our February Number.—It is now time 
to bring to a conclusion our analysis of his labours, which we 
have been induced to extend to extraordinary length from a 
sense both of the novelty of his information, and of the tone of 
candour and liberality in which it is conveyed. These recom- 
mendations make the work constitute a valuable addition to our 
store of Asiatic authorities: but the more highly we are dis- 
posed to estimate it in this respect, the more do we regret that 
the mode of constructing the edifice should not have corres- 
ponded with the value of the materials. Various circumstances 
concur to strengthen our suspicion that the book has been put 
together in haste, and committed to the press before adequate 
pains were taken to read the whole of the MS. in continuation. 
The frequency of repetitions, the occasional occurrence of 
contradiction, the inequality of the size of the volumes, (the 
second being hardly more than one-third of the first,) and the 
position of the table of contents at the end instead of the be- 
ginning, are all evidence: of default in the necessary though 


unpleasant task of revision and castigation. ‘To the same_ 


cause 
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cause must be attributed incidental exuberances of matter as 

, well as of style; we allude to enumerations, such as in the 
natural history of the elephant, of circumstances which are 
already well known to men of education. Of the author’s 

talent for original reflection, the chief examples are to be found 

in the introductory observations on the several divisions of the 

work ; and while we allow him the merit of liberal disposition 

and powerful comprehension, we must be cautious in paying a 

tribute of approbation to the accuracy of his conclusions. In 

support of this negative opinion, we need go no farther than 

the passage in which (Vol. ii. p. 87.) he enlarges onclimate as 

a cause of great eflicacy in the formation of national character. 

After these deductions, however, a decided balance of merit 

will be found to remain in the appreciation of this perform 

ance ; and we perceive with satisfaction that it already bids 

fair to engage the attention of the readers of publications on 


oriental subjects. Lo. 
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Art. III. Psyche, with other Poems. _ By the late Mrs. Henry 
Tighe. 4to. 11. 118. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1811. 


r has been our pleasing task, on several late occasions, to 
notice the distinguished literary abilities of our fair country- 
women”; and assured as we are that, among the causes of the 
prosperity and honour of a nation, the character of its females 
ought principally to be considered, we must be excused for 
repeatedly rejoicing at such unequivocal symptoms of the ex~ 
altation of that character in our empire. We cannot, indeed, 
be too often reminded that the natural consequence of an in- 
crease of knowlege is an accession of moral as well as of intel- 
lectual strength; and, although this wholesome effect be occa~ 
sionally frustrated by a wilful perversion of the best means of 
improvement, — although the stores of the imagination have 
sometimes been disgracefully applied to the pollution of the | 
heart, — yet is not the general correctness of the maxim affect- 
-ed by these deplorable exceptions. Nor have we, in modern 
times at least, and in our own country, to lament the unnatural 
union of depraved morals and cultivated talents, in more than 
one or two females; though we may blush to own that the-les 
grading phznomenon has more frequently appeared among the 
men. ‘To judge, however, of the soundness of the position, 
which we seize every opportunity of laying down, we must 
follow the only method which can lead to the establishment of 
any important and extensive truth ; we must collect as many 
-facts as the subject affords; and we must cast our eyes over the 
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comparative state of those countries in which the condition of 
the women is elevated or depressed, Pursuing the path, ina 
word, so admirably chalked out by a recent female writer *, 
we must trace in antient and in later ages the correspondent 
vigour and renown of nations with the moral excellence of 
their women; and we must see the general glory, and this 
large constituent part of it, decline together, We shall be 


satisfied, at present, with referring to our critique on the work 


in question, in the M.R. for April last; and to our remarks 
on the posthumous volumes of another most accomplished 
female +. Over her early tomb we presumed to entwine a 
perishable garland ; and we are now again called to add to the 
recorded honours, which are gathering round the monument 
of beauty and of genius. | | 
The fair writer of § Psyche, or the Legend of Love,’ after six 
years of protracted malady, expired on the 24th of March 1810, 
in thé 37th year of her age. This simple statement is sufficient 
to excite all the interest in the fate of that author which we 
could desire; and we shall not, we think, be suspected of a 
disposition to exaggerated panegyric, when our readers have 
erused the extracts which we shall transcribe from her beautiful 
poem, although we should assert that for elegance of design 
and accuracy of execution it much exceeds any poetical compo 
sition of the present day. Weare so often: compelled to deplore 
the want of a corrected taste among our-contemporary writers 
of acknowleged genius, that, when we see these sister-qualities 
united in one extraordinary mind, we must be allowed to in- 
dulge in unusual congratulation to the country which has 
produced so rare an example.— Having proposed to herself 
the noble model of Spenser’s versification, but having judici- 
ously avoided all his antiquated phraseology, our poetess has 
composed a work which is calculated to endure the judgment 
of posterity, long after the possessors of an ephemeral popu- 
Jarity shall have faded away into a well-merited oblivion. 
While the hearts of our countrymen shall beat at the sweetest 
sounds of their native language, conveying, as nature dictates, 
the feelings of the purest passions, so long shall this tale of 
Psyche dwell on their ears, and they shall think the angel still 
Js speaking ! | 
“© Castos docet et pias amores !” is the appropriate motto pre- 
fixed to this ‘ Legend of Love:’ but we should not render 
justice to the author, if we omitted to insert a quotation from 
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her preface *, in which she apologizes for her selection of the 
Subject. Although the apology, strictly speaking, be perfectly 
unnecessary, (from the exquisitely delicate manner in which she 
has treated that subject,) yet, as a tribute to female timidity, it 
was natural; and we own ourselves pleased to witness so en- 
gaging an example of frankness and modesty combined, as that 


which the following passage exhibits : 


¢ In making choice of the beautiful ancient allegory of Love and 
the Soul, I had some fears lest my subject might be condemned by 
the frown of severer moralists ; however, I hope that if such have the 
condescension to read.through a poem which they may perhaps think 
too long, they will yet do me the justice to allow, that I have only 
ictured innocent love, such love as the purest bosom might confess. 
«¢ Tes jeunes femmes, qui ne veulent point paroitre coquettes, ne 
doivent jamais parler de l’amour comme d’une chose ou elles puissent 
avoir part,’’ says La Rochefoucault ; but I believe it is only the false 
refinement of the most profligate court which could give birth to such 
a sentiment, and that love will always be found to have had the 


strongest influence where the morals have been the purest.’ 


Who can differ from the foregoing sentiment? We wish 
that it were equally possible to anticipate the acquiescence of 
our readers in the apology subsequently offered for the alle- 
gorical texture of the story. That story, in our opinion, is 
very interesting, and not the less for the moral and instructive 
allegory which it so slightly yet elegantly veils: but on this 
subject we shall not dispute; it is obviously and entirely such 
a matter of taste, as cannot be decided by any criterion of 
judgment. If the competent reader of Psyche be gratified, and 
feel no drawback in his pleasure from the allegory, (we state 
it at the lowest,) what becomes of the argument of the ob- 
jector? If otherwise, what avails the defence of the advocate? 


To us the fair writer appears 
“© Simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vite ;?— 


and, without extending our prolegomena, we shall advance to 
the developement of her plan, and to the justification of our 
raise. | 

‘ The loves of Cupid and Psyche,’ says the author, ¢ have 
long been a favourite subject for poetical allusion, and are well 
known as related by Apuleius: to him I am indebted for the 
outline of my tale in the two firct cantos; but even there the 
model is not closely copied, and I haves taken nothing from 
Moliere, La Fontaine, Du Moustier, or Marino. I have seen. 
no imitation of Apuleius except by those authors; nor do I 





* This preface was given in the copies of Psyche, which were 


printed, but not published, im 1805. 
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know that the story of Psyche has any other original.’—In pur- 
suing the course of her allegorical tale, the writer would have 
derived (according to our conception of the subject) much 
assistance from the ingenious hypothesis concerning this Plato- 
nic reverie of Apuleius, which is to be found in Warburton’s. 
«¢ Divine Legation :” but, as an attempt to support our notions 
relative to this hypothesis would lead us too far from our pure 
pose, we shall be contented with the hint which we have 
thrown out; and though we are persuaded that the poem be- 
fore us would have benefited considerably, in its sublimer pas- 
sages, by reference to the digression in question, let us pro- 
ceed to consider it in the attractive dress which it already 
wears. 

After an introduction, of short extent, but replete with 
those beautiful common-places which constitute a principal 
charm of poetry, and which occur in every canto of Psyche, 
we are introduced tothe heroine. She is faint and weary with 
long and solitary wanderings through ¢ untrodden forests,’ and 
rests, at length, in a woodland shade’ of uncommon beauty 3 
Jaying herself down, exhausted, and desolate of heart. 


¢ Oh! how refreshing seemed the breathing wind 

To her faint limbs! and while her snowy hands 

From her fair brow her golden hair unbind, 

And of her zone unloose the silken bands, 

More passing bright unveiled her beauty stands ; 

For faultless was her form as beauty’s queen, 

And every winning grace that Love demands, 

With mild attempered dignity was seen ° 
Play o’er each lovely limb, and deck her angel mien.’ 


Yet, although so wretched now, the maid was of royal 
origin, nay, was the rival of the Queen of Beauty herself, and 
had innocently and unwittingly extorted from the erring crowd 
those divine honours 


¢ Which, Goddess! are thy due, and should be only thine.’ 


Cytherea, indignant at this impious neglect, calls her son ¢ with 
unaccustomed voice ;’ and complaining of the insults which she 
has received, she commands him to seek the fountains of Joy and 
Sorrow in the Island of Pleasure, and there prepare the means of 
her revenge. The obedient son of Beauty fulfils her instructions, 
and, hastening to the chamber of the sleeping Psyche, drops on 
her lips the fatal dew of grief: but, as he wounds her gently 
with his dart, he is so conquered by her charms as inadvertently 
to wound himself also, and is anxious to repair the mischia 


which he has effected : 
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¢ He shed in haste the balmy drops of joy 
O’er all the silky ringlets of her hair ; 3 
Then stretched his plumes divine, and breathed. celestial air.? 


Psyche catches a sort of half-entranced view of his retreating 
figure ; and thrilled with an extasy unknown before, yet agi- | 
tated by restless anxiety, she reveals her dream (¢ nor was it 
quite a dream !’) to her mother. The oracle is consulted, and 
Psyche is abandoned ona rock by its decree. Thence she is con- 
veyed by Zephyrs to the Island of Pleasure. The palace, and 
the banquet of Love, with the marriage of Cupid and Psyche, 
are successively described; and the happiness of the latter is 
clouded only by the invisibility of her lover, and by his conti- 
nual absence from her, ‘ from dawn to dewy eve.” — She re- 
guests his permission to revisit her father and mother, and to 
assure them of her safety and delight. He relunctantly con- 
sents ; and thus ends the first canto. 

We could extract several stanzas’ of great excellence, cone 
sidered as speciments of descriptive poetry, from this canto : 
but, though the taste of the age has evidently a bias towards 
this species of composition, and the present writer, we think, 
excels all her competitors in this their favourite department, 
yet, as she. possesses talents of a far superior nature, we shall a 
only offer a few proofs of her minor qualifications. Let us | 
take, for example, the following sketch of the Island of 


Pleasure : 


¢ ?Mid the blue waves by circling seas embraced 
A chosen spot of fairest land was seen ; 
For there with favouring hand had Nature placed 
All that could lovely make the varied scene : 
Eternal Spring there spread her mantle green ; 
There high surrounding hills deep-wooded rose 
O’er placid lakes ; eA marble rocks between 
The fragrant shrubs their pointed heads disclose, 
And balmy breathes each gale which o’er the island blows. 


€ Pleasure had called the fertile lawns her own, 
And thickly strewed them with her choicest flowers ; 
Amid the quiet glade her golden throne 
Bright shone with lustre through o’er-ivching bowers : | 
There her fair train, the ever downy Hours, | : 
' Sport on light wing with the young Joys entwin’d; 
. . While Hope delighted from her full lap showers 
Blossoms, whose fragrance can the ravished mind 
Inebriate with dreams of rapture unconfined.’ 


Beautiful as the above lines assuredly are, how easy of come 
position do they appear, compared with such passages as agitate 
the heart rather than soothe the imagination! How true’ to 

nature, 
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nature, and how true to delicacy, are the touches also of the 
following address : 


¢ Oh, you for whom I write! whose hearts can melt 
At the soft thrilling voice whose power you prove, 
You know what charm, unutterably felt, 
Attends the unexpected voice of Love : 
Above the lyre, the lute’s soft notes above, 
With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals 
And bears it to Elysium’s happy grove ; 
You best can tell the rapture Psyche feels 
When Love’s ambrosial lip the vows of Hymen seals.° 


As well understood by the poet will the following passage 
le, as the preceding must have been warmly felt by the lover: 


¢ To charm the languid hours of solitude 
He oft invites her to the Muse’s lore, 
For none have vainly e’er the Muse pursued, 
And those whom she delights, regret no more 
The social, joyous hours, while rapt they soar 
To worlds unknown, and live in Fancy’s dreams ¢ 
Oh Muse divine! thee only I implore, 
Shed on my soul thy sweet rary beams, 


And pleasure’s gayest scene insipid folly seems ! 


* Silence and solitude the Muses love, 

And whom they charm they canalone suffice s 
Nor ever tedious hour their votaries prove : 
This solace now the lonely Psyche tries, 
Or, while her hand the curious needle plies, 
She learns from lips unseen celestial strains ; 
Responsive now with their soft voice she vies, 
Or bids her plaintive harp express the pains 

Which absence sore inflicts where Love all potent reigns.* 


The 2d canto opens with an‘affecting appeal to the innocent, 
advising them not to wish for the world and its destructive 
pleasures. Yet so natural is Psyche’s joy at her return to her 
native roof, that we pity her desertion of heavenly tranquillity, 
with no mixture of contempt; while the affection of her 
parents, and the envy of her sisters, add a variety and a fresh 
interest to the scene. — But now we tremble at the impending 
ruin of our gentle heroine. She is persuaded by the malicious 
insinuations of her sisters to suspect her lover; and yet, un- 
knowing why, she doubts and confides at once! How ad- 
mirably a mistress of the secret springs of passioa must she 
have been, who could have thus drawn the veil over a scene 
previously worked up to the highest pitch of interest : 


* While yet irresolute with sad surprise, 


Mid doubt and love she stands in strange suspense, 
of 
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Lo! gliding from her sisters wondering eyes 
Returning Zephyrs gently bear her thence ; 
Lost all her hopes, her joys, her confidence, 
Back to the earth her mournful eyes she threw. 
As if imploring pity and defence ; 
While bathed im tears her golden tresses flew, 
As in the breeze dispersed they caught the precious dew.” 


Psyche now unhappily performs the injunctions of malige 
nity, conceals the fatal lamp, and disobeys the commands of 
her lover. The description of Cupid asleep is most elegantly 
finished : but the sudden and terrible change of all the realm 
of pleasure, to desolation, waste, and sadness, calls forth the 
nobler powers of the author; and, after a display of anima- 
tion, vigour, and originality, in the rapid picture of a most 
striking situation, she gently melts into a pathetic tenderness 
of which we know not a patfalel : 


¢ The mists of morn yet chill the gloomy air, 
And heavily obscure the louie skies 3 
In the mute anguish of a fixed despair 
Still on the ground immoveable she lies ; 
At length, with lifted hands and streaming eyes, 
Her mournful prayers invoke offended Love, 
¢¢ Oh, let me hear thy voice once more,” she cries, 
«* In death at least thy pity let me move, 

«¢ And death, if but forgiven, a kind relief will prove. 


« s¢ For what can life to thy lost Psyche give, | 
s¢ What can it offer but a gloomy void ? 
«© Why thus abandoned should I wish to live ? 
«¢ To mourn the pleasure which I once enjoyed, 
«¢ ‘The bliss my own rash folly hath destroyed ; 
«s Of all my soul most prized, or held most dear, 
*¢ Nought but the sad remembrance doth abide, 
«¢ And late repentance of my impious fear ; 
«¢ Remorse and vain regret what living soul can bear ! 


¢ 6 Oh, art thou then indeed for ever gone! 
«¢ And art thou heedless of thy Psyche’s woe ! 
«¢ From these fond arms for ever art thou flown, 
«« And unregarded must my sorrows flow ! 
«* Ah! why too happy did I ever know 
«‘ ‘The rapturous charms thy tenderness inspires ? 
«© Ah ! why did thy affections stoop so low? 
*¢ Why kindle in a mortal breast such fires, 

«¢ Or with celestial love inflame such rash desires ? 


¢ « Abandoned thus for ever by thy love, 
“‘ No greater punishment I now can bear, 
«“ From fate no farther malice can I prove ; 
«* Not all the horrors of this desert drear, 
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** Nor death itself can now excite a fear ; 

** The peopled earth a solitude as vast 

“* To this despairing heart would now appear ; 

“‘ Here then, my transient joys for ever past, 
Let thine expiring bride thy pardon gain at last 


199 


‘ Now prostrate on the bare unfriendly ground, 
| She waits her doom in silent agony ; 

When Io! the well known soft celestial sound 
She hears once more with breathless ecstasy, 
“* Oh! yet too dearly loved! Lost Psyche ! Why 
“¢ With cruel fate’ wouldst thou unite thy power, 
‘< And force me thus thine arms adored to fly ? 
«¢ Yet cheer thy drooping soul, some happier hour 

«© Thy banished steps may lead back to thy lover’s bower. 


' « Though angry Venus we no more can shun, 
«¢ Appease that anger and I yet am thine ! 
“‘ Lo! where her temple glitters tov the sun ; 
«With humble penitence approach her shrine, 
<< Perhaps to pity she may yet ‘incline ; 
«¢ But should her cruel wrath‘these hopes deceives 
«s And thou, alas ! must never more be mine, 
«“ Yet shall thy lover ne’er his Psyche leave, 
«¢ But, if the fates allow, unseen thy woes relieve. 


™“_ 


‘ « Stronger than I, they now forbid my stay ; 

_ & Psyche beloved, adieu !’’ Scarce can she hear 
The last faint words, which gently melt away ; 
And now more faint the dying sounds appear, 
Borne to a distance from her longing ear ; 

Yet still attentively she stands unmoved, 

To catch those accents which her soul could cheer, 

That soothing voice which had so sweetly proved 
That still his tender heart offending Psyche loved !” 


We have thus endeavoured to give our readers some idea 
(inadequate as it must be) of the merits of Psyche. Solarge a 
space has necessarily been occupied by our remarks and cita- 


tions, even in so early a part of the volume, that we shall only 


offer a brief analysis of the contents of each remaining canto 5 
and, consistently with our desire of establishing the high cha- 
racter of this poem on a secure foundation, (as far as we 


can hope to contribute to such an object), we shall then de- 


vote such room as we can afford to extracts from those beauti- 
ful common-places which we have previously commended, and 
to the notice of such errors as, in our judgment, disfigure any 
pages of so generally correct a composition. 

Psyche approaches the Temple of Venus, as directed by 
Cupid. She is driven from it by an aged priest: but, when 
she has retired to.an awful distance, she is comforted by the 
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holy man, and assured of the ultimate forgiveness of the Goddess 
on certain conditions. She is adjudged to wander over the 
earth till she has raised an altar to the offended deity, 


‘ Where perfect happiness, in lonely state, 
Has fixed her temple in secluded bower, 
By foot impure of man untrodden to this hour.’ 


She despairs of attaining this blessed seat of tranquillity, 


these— 
“ Vaghi colli, ameni — 


Di Riposo Alberghi veri!” 
where she is to forget all her sorrows ;—when lo ! 


‘ Sent by the hand of Love a turtle flies,’ 


and, as the emblem of Innocence, precedes and directs her 
path. She arrives at length, conducted by this unerring guide, 
at the ‘ woodland shade’ which we commemorated before ; and 
here the poem, at the end of the 2d canto, returns to its ex post 


facto beginning in the first ; so far violating the admirable rule | 


of the French,—** Commencez par le commencement.” 

In the 3d canto, a champion, in complete mail, meets the 
wandering fair-one. He is attended by a page, named Con- 
stance, and assumes the command of Passion, who appears as a 
Lion. Psyche then proceeds under the protection of her 
champion. She is persuaded to repose in the bower of Loose 
Delight: but, after a safe escape, she is led by Innocence to 
Retirement. She encounters Vanity and Flattery, and is exposed 
by them to'the power of Ambition. Her Knight rescues her. 

Canto IV. Psyche is benighted, and meets with Credulity, 
the prey of the ‘ Blatant Beast,’ or Slander. The Knight is 
wounded in a contest with the latter, but puts her to flight. 
Credulity leads Psyche to the castle of Suspicion. Here we 
amay observe, ez passant, that a little confusion occurs in the 
allegory ; and that the qualities of Suspicion and Credulity, 
which, when put in action, must often be identified, are rather 
unintelligibly interchanged. Yet although in this, and one or 
two other instances, the author has been embarrassed by her 
double design of relating a literal and a figurative story, yet 
on the whole we know no allegory which: has been so 
clearly conducted through an equal extent of fable. —'To re- 
sume : Psyche, deluded by Suspicion, or Credulity, laments the 
desertion of her Knight to the train of Inconstancy. She is 
betrayed into the power of Jealousy, who persuades her that 
her Knight, by whom she was then abandoned, was Love him- 
self. (This also, by the way, is rather indistinct ; for had she. 


not previously known her Knight to be Love, would she have 
7 been 
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been jealous of him ?—and, to get rid of these trifling objec- 
tions at once, we may just remark that the name of Geloso 
suggests Ridicule rather than Jealousy to a classical ear, and that 
Disfida is a barbarous compound.) Psyche is again delivered by 
her Knight; and a reconciliation takes place between them. 

In the Vth canto our heroine beholds the palace of Chastity. 
She pleads for the admission of her Knight, and obtains it 
through the intervention of Hymen. A hymn is introduced, 
celebrating the triumphs of Chastity ;—(of this, we shall speak 
presently; ) and, enraptured with the strain, Psyche desires to 
devote herself wholly to the service of that Queen, by whont 
she is intrusted to the continued guidance of the Knight. 
They are wrecked by a tempest in a voyage which they now 
take, and are thrown on the coast of Spleen. Psyche is received 
and sheltered by Patience. | 

In the Vith and last canto, the heroine is becalmed in pro- 
secuting her voyage, surprized, and carried to the island of In- 
difference : she is pursuedf and finally rescued by her Knight. 
The voyage is concluded; and Psyche, brought home to the 
Island of Pleasure, beholds againthe’l’emple of Love; is re-united 
to her lover, who, we need not say, is her faithful Knight; 
and is invited by Venus to receive her apotheosis in heaven. 

Such is the story of Psyche; of which the author thus 


farther speaks, with exemplary modesty, in her preface : 


‘I much regret that I can have no hope of affording any pleasure 
to some, whose opinion I highly respect, whom I have heard profess 
themselves ever disgusted by the veiled form of allegory, and yet 


Are not the choicest fables of the poets, 
Who were the fountains aid first springs of wistlom, 
Wrapt in perplexed allegories ? 
¢ But if I have not been able to resist the seductions of the mys- 
terious fair, who perhaps never appears captivating except in the 
eyes of her own poet, I have however remembered that my verse 
cannot be worth much consideration, and have therefore endeavoured 
to let my meaning be perfectly obvious. ‘The same reason has de- 
terred me from using the obsolete words which are to be found in 
Spenser and his imitators. 
¢ Although I cannot give up the excellence of my subject, I am 
yet ready to own that the stanza which I have chosen has many dis- 
advantages, and that it may, perhaps, be as tiresome to the reader as 
it was difficult to the author. The frequent recurrence of the same 
shymes is by no means well adapted to the English language ; and 
I know not whether I have a right to offer as an apology the re- 
straint which I had imposed upon myself, of strictly adhering to the 
stanza which my partiality for Spenser first inclined me to adopt.’ 


So far from thinking that the stanza, as managed by this 
writer, is tiresome, we are delighted with the variety and 
: L 2 beauty 
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beauty of its construction. If it was indeed difficult to her in 
the composition, we can only say that she has completely con- 
cealed that difficulty ; and that she has added another example to 
the scanty list of writers whose works, from the apparent facility 
of their execution, flatter their imitators with the hopes of ar- 
riving at an unattainable excellence ; 
‘ facile ut sibi quivis 
Speret idem: sudet multum, frustraque laboret 
Ausus idem.” 


We proceed to fulfil the less agreeable part of our task, but 
which will not detain us long.— Idleness has seldom produced 
inaccutacy in this poem ; and bad taste, we think, is still more. 
rarely to be detected. 


‘ She laid her down, and piteously bethought 
Herself on the sad changes of her fate’—page 11. 


is a blemish which might easily have been avoided, ‘and is 
therefore deserving of censure. Of the same stamp are the 
following passages. 

—— ‘The angry blast which sweeps along 

Sparing the lovely tremb/er, while the strong 

Majestic tenants of the ieafless wood 

It levels low,’—page 13. 
1s a bombastic description of a snowdrop escaping from the 
force of the wind. 

‘ For sweet refreshment all inviting seems : 
To taste celestial food, aud pure ambrosial streams,’ page 13. 


is, to us, unintelligible. The word ¢ undistanced,’ page 130. 
we believe is of no authority; and, in page131., two immedi- 
ately successive stanzas end with the easy rhymes of § atten- 
“realy? and ¢ sigh ;’—* eye’ and ¢ mystery.’ — Page 134. has the 
barbarism of ¢ had strave, and it occurs again, subsequently. 
‘The ‘Hymn to Chastity,’ in page 1§7., is to our apprehension 
one of the rare instances of false taste in the volume. It is 
crowded with stale classical allusions, and drest out in all the 
moth-eaten finery of the mythological wardrobe. We have 
Bellerophon, and Peleus, and Hippolytus ; and the ¢ daring 
spring’ of Dictynna; and the ‘ trembiing flight’ of Arethusa ; 
and Daphne, and Syringa 3 not to mention the ¢ true histories’ 
of Clusia, and Clelia, and Sulpicia, and Lucretia, and Virginia, 

“ Cum multis aliis, quas nunc pfpscribere longum est. . 

‘ To be received in Castabella’s train.’—page 164. 

is a flat and prosaic line, which has few parallels in the poem: but 

‘ And torture the too susceptible mind,’ p. 116. 
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is still worse ;—and in the same stanza, 


‘Lest he she loved, unmindful or unkind,’ 


is not much better. In page 193. the coldness with which 
Indifference hears the voice of Affection is compared to the 
impassibility (if we may here be allowed the term) of an ¢ oiled 
surface,’ over which a stream of water glides, without a drop 
gaining admission. The expression ‘oiled surface’ is objec- 
tionable in the simile, because it irresistibly suggests an oil- 
case for the hat in a rainy day, and destroys the effect of a 
comparison which, if the substance to which Indifference is 
compared had been judiciously chosen and specified, might 


_ have produced a very pleasing effect. 


We had marked a much more numerous list of faults in the 
shorter poems subjoined to ‘Psyche :’ but a passage in the ad- 
vertisement of the editor has induced us to omit our intended 
criticisms.’ ‘These poems,’ he says, ‘may perhaps stand in 
need of that indulgence which a posthumous work always 
demands, when it did not receive the correction of the author. 
‘They have been selected from a larger number of poems, which 
were the occasional effusion of her thoughts, or productions of 
her leisure, but not originally intended or pointed out by herself 
for publication.? We deem it equitable, therefore, to pass over 
such blemishes as we think we have discovered in these compo- 
sitions ; and, for the sake of perfect impartiality, we shall also 
be silent.on the beauties which they certainly contain. 

To return to Psyche; and to the completion of our critiques 
— We have now to lay before our readers some of those pas- 
nage in which this pathetic writer has spoken to the hearts of 
all her feeling readers ; 


‘Oh! have you never known the silent charm 
That undisturbed retirement yields the soul, 
Where no intruder might your peace alarm, 
And tenderness hath wept without control, 
While melting fondness o’er the bosom stole ? 
Did fancy never, in some lonely grove, 
Abridge the hours which must in absence roll ? 
Those pensive pleasures did you never prove, 
Oh! you have never loved! you know not what is love ! 


¢ They do not love who can to these prefer 
The tumult of the gay, or folly’s roar ; 
The Muse they know not; nor delight in her 
Who can the troubled soul to rest restore, 
Calm contemplation: Yes, I must deplore 
‘Their joyless state, even more than his who mourns 
His love for ever lost ; delight no more = 
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Unto his widowed heart indeed returns, 
Yet, while he weeps, his soul their cold indifference spurns. 





¢ But if soft hope illumines fancy’s dream, 
: | Assuring him of love and constancy, 

How exquisite do then the moments seem, 
When he may hide himself from every eye, ; 
And cherish the dear tlrought in secrecy ! : : 
While sweet remembrance sooths his thrilling heart, 
And brings once more past, hours of kindness nigh, 
Recals the look of love when forced to part, 

And turns to drops of joy the tears that sadly start.’ ; 


We shall not anticipate, nor interrupt, the approbation with 
which such stanzas as the preceding and the following must be i 
received. Nothing is more offensive to readers of taste than ( 
to be officiously directed Aow they are to admire ; and nothing 

- is more useless than to point out to others where the secret 
charm lies, in the passages proposed to their consideration : 


‘ There are who know not the delicious charm 
Of sympathising hearts ; let such employ | ‘ 
Their active minds ; the trumpet’s loud alarm ' 





Shall yield them hope of honourable joy, ‘ 
And courts may lure them with each splendid toy : : , 
But ne’er may vanity or thirst of fame i 
The dearer bliss of loving life destroy ! H 
Oh! blind to man’s chief good who Love disclaim, | ( 


And barter pure delight for glory’s empty name !’ 


The passage at the beginning of the sixth canto, * 
¢ When pleasure sparkles in the cup of youth,’ &c. 


is of unusual excellence: but, captivating as it is, we must re- 
juctantly exclude it from our pages, of which the limits sternly 
warn us to forbear. ‘The dreadful power of indifference, that 
<< slumber of the soul,” (as it has been well denominated,) is 
admirably described in this passage; and every Benedict and 
his Beatrice should lay the lesson to heart which it so strikingly 
conveys. ‘The growth and progress of this fatal apathy we : 
must omit, as we premised: but the two concluding stanzas 
absolutely demand insertion, | 
‘Who can describe the hopeless, silent pang 
With which the gentle heart first marks her sway ? 
Eyes the sure progress of her icy fang 
Resistless, slowly fastening on her prey 3 
* Sees rapture’s brilliant colours fade away, 


And all the glow of beaming sympathy ; 
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* ¢ Deceive’ and ‘receive,’ in that passage, are hardly admissible 


rhymes, unless the stanza excuses ther. 
¢ Anxious 
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Anxious to watch the cold averted ray 
That speaks no more to the fond meeting eye 
Enchanting tales of ldve, and tenderness, and joy. 


‘ Too faithful heart ! thou never canst retrieve 

Thy withered hopes: conceal the cruel pain! 

: O’er thy lost treasure still in silence grieve ; 

| But never to the unfeeling ear complain : 
From fruitless struggles dearly bought refrain ! 
Submit at once—the bitter task resign, 
Nor watch and fan the expiring flame in vain ; 
Patience, consoling maid, may yet be thine, 

Go seek her quiet cell, and hear her voice divine !’ 


m ! With one other extract we must conclude. Few of our 
readers, we hope, will have been displeased with the length of 
the quotations which we have already made, but will rather 
thank us for having given them so many additional motives fof 


perusing this attractive composition. 


¢ Fond youth! whom Fate hath summoned to depart, 
And quit the object of thy tenderest love, 
How oft in absence.shall thy pensive heart 
Count the sad homrs which must in exile move, 
And still their irksome weariness reprove ; 





| Distance with cruel weight but loads thy chain 
; With every step which bids thee farther rove, 


While thy reverted eye, with fruitless pain, 
Shall seek the trodden path its treasure to regain. 


¢ For thee what rapturous moments are prepared | 
For thee shall dawn the long expected day ! 
And he who ne’er thy tender woes hath shared, 
Hath never known the transport they shall pay, 
To wash the memory of those woes away : 
The bitter tears of absence thou must shed, 
To know the bliss which tears of joy convey, 
When the long hours of sad regret are fled, 

And in one dear embrace thy pains compensated ! 


* Even from afar beheld, how eagerly 
With rapture thou shalt hail the loved abode! 
Perhaps already, with impatient eye, 
From the dear casement she hath marked thy road, 
And many a sigh for thy return bestowed : 
. Even there she meets thy fond enamoured glance ; 
Thy soul with grateful tenderness o’erflowed, 
Which firmly bore the hand of hard mischance, 
Faints in the stronger power of joy’s o’erwhelming trance.’ 


It may be objected, perhaps, to this poem, that the author 

too often occupies the place of the heroine, and speaks more 

: frequently in her proper person than epic canons have allowed 
| L 4 ta 
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to the poet. We know not how this may be; or, at-all events, 
we shall not here contest the point, whether or not the Eneid 
would have gained in beauty, if Virgil had given us more such 
passages as— “ Nescia mens hominum,” —*“ Fortunati ambo,”— 
and one or two others.— In an allegorical poem, and in a close 
though modernized imitation of Spenser’s manner, the writer 
seems to have a sort of hereditary right to be as moral and 
pathetic as he pleases, in his own person: but we shall say 
no more in defence or in praise of Psyche. We shall allow the 
excellent author to make her own impression at parting, on 
the mind of the reader, and shall only add a warm wish that 
our native poetry may be improved, as it certainly ought to be, , 
by this “ rare example (as we have already expressed our- il 
selves) of united taste and genius.” 


‘ I should willingly acknowledge with gratitude those authors who 
have, perhaps, supplied me with many expressions and ideas ; but if 











IT have subjected myself to the charge of plagiarism, it has been by 
adopting the words or images which floated upon my mind, without 
accurately:examining, or being indeed able to distinguish, whether I ‘ 


owed them to my memory or my imagination, 
Si id est peccatum, peccatum imprudcntia est 
Poetz, non qui furtum facere studuerit. TERENTIUS. \| 


« And when I confess that all I have is but the fruit of a much in- 
dulged taste for that particular style of reading, let me be excused if I 
do not investigate and acknowledge more strictly each separate obliga- 


tion. adeid 
A portrait of Mrs. Tighe is prefixed to the volume. Ho d. 





Art. IV. Hebrew Criticism and Poetry, &c. By George Somers 
Clarke, D.D. &c. | ‘ 


[ Article concluded from p. 33. ] ‘ ) 
TH Appendixes, which occupy the principal bulk of this | 


volume, contain Readings and Interpretations of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; and a Catena, consisting of 
poetical, or, to speak more correctly, rhyming versions of the 
prophecies of Baalam and Habakuk; of the Songs of Deborah 
and Hannah; and of the Lamentations of David over Saul, 
Jonathan, and Abner. Of the general spirit and scope of Dr. 
Clarke’s criticism we are inclined to approve ; because it de- 
livers Revelation from that load of embarrassment into which 
it is plunged by those who are continually looking after double 
senses *. Asa verbal critic, however, he appears to us to be 











* «In the present age of criticism, the double sense of prophecy 


cannot any longer be maintained.’ (p. 103.) 
more 
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more bold and original than successful, and, in this point of 
view, we say of him, parodying the old song, 


«© We do not like thee, Dr. Clarke ; 
The reason why shall not be dark ; 
Be not then angry, Dr. Clarke.”’ 


This critic will, we hope, excuse us if we are less minute in 
our notices than he might desire; because, if we were to spe- 
cify every instance in which we are at issue with him, we 
should far exceed those bounds to which we must now confine 
ourselves. 

In Isaiah iii. 16. et seg. the articles of the dress and deco- 
rations of the Jewish ladies in the time of the prophet are enu- 
merated. Of the precise meaning of many of the words, at 
this distance of time, we must have a very inadequate idea: - 
but though two translators cannot in all points agree, some 
versions are more plausible than others. In various instances, 
Dr. Clarke may be right : but in one of the two phrases which 
we have marked with italics, he has introduced terms expres- 
sive of an invention which was subsequent to the era of the 
prophet ; and in the other he has reminded us of the transparent 
drapery and invisible petticoats of our British belles in the 19th 
century. 

¢ 16. * Moreover-hath-said Jehovah : because that 

«¢ The-daughters-of Sion are-haughty ; 

«¢ And-walk extending the-neck, 

«© And coquetting with-their-eyes ; 

<< Tmitate children in-their-walk, 

« And upon-their-feet tinkle-rings : 

‘‘ Jehovah (YM) for 994) will-therefore-humble the-. 


‘¢ head-o 
«¢ The-daughters-of Sion, and-their-shame he-will-uncover, 
‘«¢ In-that day the-Lord will-take-away " 


«¢ The ornament-of the-ancle-rings, 

«¢ And the-netted-bandeaux, and-the-crescents ; 

« The-lockets, the-glasses, and-the-veils ; 

«¢ 'The-plumes, the-sandals, and-the-zones ; 

“¢ And-the-medallion miniatures, and-the-amulets ; 

“6 The-rings, and-the-jewels-of the-nostril ; 

‘s The-pellices, and-the-robes, and-the-vests, and-the-stock- 
§* Ings $ 

6 Ticsonea tie: and-the-shifts, and-the-turbans, and-the- 
“¢ shawls. 

«© And-‘here-shall-be, instead-of perfume, putrefaction 3 

“« And-instead-of elegant-dress, rags; (d. 779.) 

«¢ And-instead-of unitorm covering, nakedness ; 

“« And-instead-of a-scarf, a-belt-of sackcloth ; 


*« And-carbuncles (19}) instead-of beauty.’”’? 
What 
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What could have induced Dr. C. to have rendered at v. 20. 
WI yA the medallion-miniatures ? JA denotes something 
hollow, like a box; (perhaps the French word dvite is hence de- 
rived ;) and Parkhurst, who regards the original idea of the 
word 53 to be fo respire or to be refreshed, translates the two 
words Perfume-boxes, approving of the Vulg. O/factoriola, and 
observing that “ they are still in use among the Persian women, 
to whose necklaces, which fall below their bosom, is fastened 
a large box of sweets.” No one, like the maid of Corinth, had 
appeared, as we find, among the daughters of Sion, to prompt 
the Jewish artist to portrait-painting ; and it is not probable 
that the ladies, at the period to which this passage refers, were 
decorated with miniatures of their relatives or admirers. If by 
medallion-miniatures, Dr. C. should tell us that he only means 
small medals, we reply that the original words can have no such 
signification. At the revealers, we old codgers ought not to 
squint ; for flannel will suit us better than transparent drapery : 
but we may be allowed to remark here, in ofder to prevent our 


recurrence to the subject, that, though in this place Dr. C. 


follows Drs. Lowth and Stock in rendering £593°9) @ vest which 
does not conceal what it covers, we are not sure that the critic, 
had he consulted Calasio, would have yielded to the authority 
of these respectable names. j'93 may be rendered revelavit, in 


the sense of aperuit, as a volume or roll reveals its contents by 
being unrolled ; and therefore it is not certain that, even in this 
place, ro95 4 means either book-muslin handkerchiefs, or invi- 


sible petticoats: but we are persuaded that in Is. viii. 1, oy 5 
vT 


is not an article of female attire. Surely the prophet would 
not have been directed to take a woman’s garment that he might 
write on it, but a /arge roll, which would better suit his purpose. 
On the general sense of the prophecies, chap. vil. 14—16. 
and chap. viii. r—4. Dr. C. makes these remarks: - 


¢ Chap. vil. 14. ‘ It is humbly apprehended, that the young 
woman, usually called The Virgin, is the same with the Prophetess, 
chap. vil. v. 3.3 and IMMANUEL, so to be named by his mother, the 
same with the prophet’s son, whom he was ordered to name MaHER- 
SHALAL-HASH-BAZ. , 
‘15. Butter and-honey siall-he-eat, after-he-shall-know 
“‘ 'To-refuse the-evil, and-to-choose the-good.”’ 
See Blayney on Jer. xvi. 14. 
16. end, 
‘¢ Shall-be-left the-land, concerning-which thou 
«< Ari-uneasy, upon-account-of the-two kings.” 
¢ Chap. viii. 1—4. is a continuation of the prophecy of the sign, 
vii. 14—-16. The prophet’s elder son was Surar-sJasHus, * the- 


remnant shall-return ;”’ his younger son was to be called by his mo- 
ther, 
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ther, or by the people of Judah, Immanuti; for God was with 
them, and would deliver them from the two kings. Thus, his two 
so#s, whom God had given to him, were to be for signs and wonders 
from Jehovah, v. 18. But, he himself was to name the younger son, 
not Immanuel, but MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ, the meaning of 
which was a consequence of the meaning of the other name. ‘ God- 
‘¢ (is)-with-us :”? therefore “ must-be-hastened the-spoil, dispatched 
“ the-prey.”” The birth of this son was now to be introduced ; the 
prophet having orders to take to him a large revealer, an article of 


‘woman’s dress, ch. iii. 23. and here placed, as it 1s conjectured, for 


the person herself of the woman, who was to be one of consideration, 
i.e. a prophetess. He-was to write in her presence in a manly style: 
«¢ Must-be-hastened the-spoil, dispatched the-prey.”” ‘The masculine 
language of the gyy"S {)"YT 1s expressed by the preposition 5 go- 
verning the participle future passive, in English, must be done. This 
to a woman of Jerusalem, Ps. Ixviii. 12. and a prophetess, was 
sufficient. Respectable witnesses were called, and the prophet. was 
married to a virgin; the mother of Shear-jashub having probably been 


dead, as he might have been born in the reign of Uzziah, when Isaiah» 


in his first vision might have foreseen and declared that a remnant 
would return from the Babylonian captivity ; which, with the resto- 


ration, seems thus far to be the literal sense and subject of the pro-° 


phecies of Isaiah. 


‘x, “ And-Jehovah said unto-me 3 
‘«‘ Take unto-thee a-large revealer : 
« And-wyite upon-it in-masculine language ; 
‘¢ MUST-BE-HASTENED THE-SPOIL, DISPATCHED THE-PREY.’® 


¢ 4. The child had only to be able to say ; An-1, Am-r; which it 


probably did soon after the complete age‘of two years: before which, 
Samaria was spoil; Damascus prey.’ . 


If we consider Isaiah ix. 6, 7. to be a distinct prophecy, 
bearing no reference to the verses which precede and follow it, 
how can we account for its position? Is it not more reason- 
able to look to the context for a hint as to the nature of the 
subject to which it relates? Dr. C. appears to have adopted 
this plan, and has furnished a version which we believe to be 
new : how fax it is authorized, a glance at the Hebrew will 
shew. | 


‘ 3. Reference is to Midian, defeated by Gideon, Judges vii. 22. 
‘4. * For every-one-shod himself 

‘¢ In-the-storm, and-his-garment rolled in-blood 

“© Was-even to-be burned, fuel-for fire.’’ 
‘5. latter part. | 

ate amin ht ie Mee hath-been upon his-shoul- 

6 ‘der $ 

«« And-his-name is-called : Wonderfully counselling, 

«“ The-mighty God with-my-father 

© Hath-engaged-that peace should-be-chief. 
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‘ 6. « Of-the-increase-of the-superiority, even-of-peace where 
«¢ Shall-be-an-end unto the-throne-of David ?” 
¢ Bp.,Lowth writes: ‘ Chap. ix. 7.—Ch. x. 4.] This whole 
€ passage makes a distinct prophecy. It has no relation to the pre- 
a * ceding or following prophecy. — Those relate principally to the | 
, ¢ ingdom of Judah ; this is addressed exclusively to the kingdom of - : 
© Ierael.? On the contrary, it appears to be a regular continuation of 
the prophecy of peace to Judah, and an assurance that the prosperity 
of the Jews would be effected by the humiliation, first of their neigh- 
bouring enemies the Israelites, and afterwards of the more distant 
Assyrians; and this seems to be the general subject to nearly the end 
of the xth ch. in the 33d and 34th vv. of which the invasion and 
captivity of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar appear to have been pre- 
dicted.’ 


Is. xxiii. 1. is here rendered: ¢ The suffering of Tyre! howl : 
ye. We shall not farther attend to the innovations attempted 3 
by this critic, in conformity with his new principles of 
rhythm: but we shall observe that, howmuchsoever we dis- 
like Dr. Lowth’s and Dr. Stock’s substitution of the heathenish 
term © Oracle,” for the durden of the common version, we 
cannot think that suffering is to be adopted as the synonym of 
Nivi2. Perhaps denunciation would be preferable to either, 


Dr. Clarke supposes that, in the first thirty-five chapters of 
Ysaiah, the prophet delivers the series of visions which he saw 
until the end of the reign of Ahaz; and that the thirty-sixth 
chapter introduces the reign of Hezekiah, during which the 
prophet saw all the remainder of his visions. ‘Their direct im- 
port he endeavours to unfold, avoiding that turn for spiritual- 
izing which is so general in commentators. He regards the’ 
prophet, in the commencement of ‘The Song of the Desert,’ 
(chap, xxxv. 1.) as foreshewing the preparation of the return , 
from the Babylonish captivity, in order to exhilirate and sup- 
port the minds of the afflicted Jews. It is thus given in metre , 


¢ Tue SonG or THE DESERT. 
‘ Isaiah, chap. xxxv. ver. 2. 


¢ Boast, Lebanon, again the seat divine ! 
Carmel and Sharon, in new splendor shine! 
Once more thy cedars veil Jehovah’s face : : 
Once more your fields with fruit our'God shall grace. 

, ‘Ye hands relax’d! be with fresh sinews strung : 
Ye yielding knees of age! once more be young, 
Bid each unsettled heart in God be bold: 
Dispel your fears; your present God behold! 
Crush’d is Chaldea by his vengeful rod : 
He, captives! he is come; your Saviour, God. 
‘ E’en the blind view him with unclouded eye : 

E’en list the deaf salvation’s joyful cry : | 
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E’en leap the gladsome lame, like bounding deer : 

E’en now the dumb their own loud carols hear. - 
‘ The deep canal the wither’d plains divides : 

| Across the desert:torrents roll their tides): 





Where gleam’d the sand, the pool’s wide waters spread ; 
And quench’d is thirst at many a fountain’s head : 
No steril haunt the couching dragon knows : 
Rich pasture springs, where reed and bulrush rose. 
‘ Here, captives! is your causey ;—e’en a road, 
| God’s own highway to Sion’s blest abode ! 
| No foot unclean profane this sacred ground : 
- - But ever on it be God’s faithful found : 
Where devious paths no simple folk shall tread : 
Near which to roam shall hungry lions dread. 
: Ken upon it no beasts of prey shall rise ; 
No lordly tiger meet the trav’ller’s eyes. 
' « But now proceed the claim’d ;--God’s ransom’d race 
With songs returning Sion’s causey trace : 
For, Sion’s ancient lays their thoughts employ. 
| (Ps. cxxxvii. 6.) 
Sion they reach, fit theme of mirth and joy. 
Captives! your sighs are fled! you griefs no more annoy.”. 


‘Yo chap. xxxviii. 20. the following note is subjoined ; which 


may be of use in ascertaining the objects to which we are im- 
mediately referred in many of the Psalms : 





* Hezekiah’s invitation to Isaiah to assist him in setting to ‘his 
stringed musical instruments compositions of thanksgiving, to be sung 
in the temple all the days of his life, probably denoting all his allotted 
years, or upon each anniversary of his recovery, seems to indicate 
{saiah as the author of many of the Psalms in the collection principally 
ascribed to David. How many of them may appear descriptive of 
the distress occasioned by the combination of Israel and Syria against 
Judah, and by the invasion of Sennacherib ; of the defeat of the latter ; 
and of the storm. by which his army perished: how many also may 
| correspond with circumstances in the reign of Hezekiah, or in the - 
ip! time of Isaiah, equally as in that of David; an attentive reader may 
' discover. But, without an examination of all of them, the xxxth, 
ctid, and ciiid Pss. seem peculiarly to present themselves as composi- 
tions on the subject of Hezekiah’s * sickness and recovery. Compare 
them with Hezekiah’s writing here recorded. The + Asaphs appear 
to have been the collectors of the Psalms; or the authorized composers 
of them, the prophets of the respective times, who also were the writers 








‘* See also Pss. vi. xx. xxi.xci. ci. 3 also the Ps. for the service of 
the oi i on the 25th of October, ) and cxvi. in the Thanks. 
giving of women after childbirth: but vv. 7—r10. of Ps, vi. and 7, 8. 
of xx. and 8—12. of xxi. seem to respect the subject of Sennacherib 
and the Assyrians.’ | 

* + Isaiah, the Asaph in Hezekiah’s time. See Matth. xiii, 35. 
ed. Griesbach, and before on ch. xxxiii. 15.’ 
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of the historical books of Kings and Chronicles. The ancient Jews, 
speaking of the law and the ering included the book of Psalms 
under the latter term. Marsh on Michaelis, vol. i. p. 4.96. 

‘The whole collection, named in the Hebrew title Praises, was 
probably ascribed to David, because they were either composed by 
him, or by his order ; or by the kings of Judah, his successors and of 
his family, who were also frequently called by his name,—or by their 


order.’ 


Not only is the commencement of chap. xl. restricted to 
the consolation of Hezekiah and his contemporary countrymen, 
but even chap. lui. is interpreted with a similar allusion. We 
shall quote the passage : 


‘Ch. LITI. 1. The prophet speaks, and in the prophetic preter, 
as in 8, 9, 10. 14. of the preceding chapter. The report refers to the 
bast metre of li. 15. Who hath Believed ?1.e. who quz// believe this 
future alteration in the captive restored from Babylon ? 


¢ « Who hath-believed our-report ; 
“¢ Even-the-arm-of Jehovah (9795) to-whom hath-been mani- 
“¢ fested ? 
‘2. “ That-one-should-aspire, as-a-tender-plant into-the-open-air ; 
“« Even-as-a-root from-a-land-of drought ; 
‘«¢ In-which is-not elegance, 
“ Or beauty, that-we-should-regard-it ; | 
‘«< Neither-is its-appearance-such, that-we-should-desire-it. 
“3. ‘ Despised, even-ceasing from-amongst-men; (such was the 
t captive, ) 
«¢ A-man of sorrows, even-known-to grief : 
‘6 Even-as-one-that-hideth the-face from-us, 
“< Despised ; neither esteemed-we-him. 
«4. Surely our-infirmities he* hath-borne ; 


6s Even | 





¢ * The most usual signification of Npy} is, to dear, and of $44, 
to carry ; which latter confirms the meaning of the former. The 
person described by Isaiah, the Jewish captive returning from Ba. 
bylon, or the Toraplitish from Assyria, did not take away or remove 
the infirmities or sorrows of his countrymen, but he dare and carried 
them. Neither did our Lord, to whom Matth. vui. 17. this pro- 
phecy is applied, take away or remove, but, as trace and iSasacw 
express, he took up and carried. The physician docs not take away 


or remove infirmities and disorders, but he takes up and carries the ° 


burden of them : not exactly as the captive bears the miseries of cap- 
tivity, by suffering them ; but by lifting a considerable part of the 
load from his patient, and bearing it upon his own mind. The phy- 
sician. is but the instrument under God, the remover of infirmities 


and diseases. Thus our Lord was the physician, the homo, to ° 


whom Aumani nihil alienum 3 and by analogy to the captive, possibly 
an.unoffending person, who suffered for the faults of his country 


men who lived before him, he lifts upon himself the load of human ' 


wretchedness. 
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“ Even-our-sicknesses NY} he hath-carried : 

“ Whilst-we esteemed-him one-stricken, 

“¢ A-smitten-of God, even-an-afilicted. 
‘ 5. “ But-he was-wounded for-our-revolts : 

“ He (N34). was-bruised for-our-idolatries : 

‘“‘ The-discipline by-which-our-peace-was-effected was-upon- 

“him: 
“© Even-by-his-bruises healing-was to-us. 
(See also 8, end.) 

¢ 6. % We-all-of-us as-sheep have-strayed : 

«“ Fach to-his-own-way, we-have-turned : 

«© Even-hath-Jehovah made-to-light upon-him 

«The punishment-of us-all.’”’ 


« See v. 11. and Blayney on Lam. iv. 22. 


‘, « Fle-was-brought-forth ; even-he was-questioned : 
<< But-he-opened not his-mouth : 
“¢ As-a-lamb to-the-slaughter was-he-brought : 
«¢ Evea-as-a-sheep before her-shearers is-dumb : 
<«¢ Even-opened-he not his-mouth. 
© 8. * From-the-solemn-day (r. [), even-from-written-law was-he 
“‘ taken : 
«© Even-lis existence who will-be-able-to-declare ?”’ 
‘ The captive was deprived of his religion and sacred law, and 
shut up in unseen and unknown existence. 


‘ « Surely he-was-cut-off from-the-land-of the-living’: 
‘“« For-the-revolt-of the-people was-the-blow-inflicted 
“¢ upon-them.” ” 

‘ Niph impersonal future relative: see 5, end. Many died in cap- 
tivity ; and all were cut off from their own country, and from their 
relatives therein. The last word of the v. signifying to-him, or ¢o- 
them, shows, that the person described is, in the noun of multitude, 
the people immediately before mentioned.’ | 

The extracts which we have already made-will be sufficient 
to shew the manner and design of Dr. C. as a critic on and 
commentator of the prophetic parts of the O.'‘T’., and we shall 
not follow him through his readings and interpretations of 
Jeremiah, but proceed to the prophet Ezekiel; where, at the 
very threshold, we are stopped by a note on the phrase, * Vi- 
sions of God” (Chap. i. 1.) in which the annotator does not ap- 
pear sufficiently respectful to the prophet: 





wretchedness. The prophecy was fulfilled when the captive re- 
turned from Babylon or Nineveh: and the thing spoken by § Isaiah 
the prophet’ again rAnpud% might be publickly declared as a true saying, 
when our Saviour dispossessed the demoniacs and healed the sick. 
That wAngdw in Hellenistic or Jewish Greek acquired such signitiga- 
tion, see Michaelis’s Introduction, translated by Marsh, vol. i. pp. 


128, 129.’ : 
¢ Also 
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¢ Also xl.1. Great sights, or dreams of the night. See the 
word so connected, Gen. xlvi. 2. This vision of the chariot-throne 
of Jehovah appears to have been the dream of a young priest, divinely 
impressed with a sense of his duty, in preparing his countrymen for 
a future restoration from captivity, by withdrawing them from idol- 
atfy. To detach a reader from his attention to the sober interpre- 
tation of Abp. Newcome, is by no means intended by the assertion 
that if a general comprehension of the vision as denoting the glori- 
ous majesty of Jehovah, v. 28., satisfy not, the different parts of it, 
like those of a dream, so far from submitting to accuracy of in- 
terpretation, bid fair to mock and defy for ever whatever attempts 
of criticism may be made to elucidate them. The mission of Isaiah, 
ch. vi., had doubtless filled the mind of the young Ezekiel in his 
waking hours antecedently to his dream of his own introduction to 
the prophetical office. The enigmatic diffusion of this prophet may 
be considered as a mark of a declining age, and perhaps of the cap- 
tivity of the language, or of the mind, as well as of the people.’ 


‘To whatever source we attribute the pictorial representations 
and strange combinations of objects in Ezekiel’s first vision, 
we shall be at a loss to arrive at any definite idea of their irh- 
port. ‘The vision in the first chapter baffles all interpretation : 
but the object of the prophet’s mission is very clear; he was 
sent to the captive Jews ; and his addresses consist of a pointed 
reproof of their idolatry, with offers of a change in their civil 
state on a reformation of manners. No figurative language can 
more beautifully and strikingly illustrate the withered hopes of 
the Jews’ during the Babylonish captivity, than the vision of the 
valley full of dry bones (chap. xxxvi.); and no mode of address 
could speak more forcibly to them than that which the prophet 
has adopted. No mark of declining age here appears: but 
every thing is bold and appropriate. Jehovah is introduced as 
commanding the re-union and re-vivification of these bones ; 
and, as all things are possible with God, the Jews were in- 
structed to depend on their civil restoration. If any antient 
prophecy be susceptible of a double fulfilment, it is this; for 
it prefigures the prominent doctrine of the N.'T. dispensation : 
yet it is manifest that Ezekiel restricts its application to the 
re-occupation by the Jews of their own land, or a national résur- 
rection (as Dr. C. expresses it) by a return from captivity. As 
a farther specimen of his new readings, we copy a portion of 
this chapter : 

‘1. * Was upon-me a-hand of Jehovah, 

«© Even-one brought-me-forth-in-aanind-of Jehovah, 
“¢ Even-set-me-down in-the-midst-of the-valley, 
“¢ Even-it-was full-of bones : 

®2.  [ven-he-caused-me-to-pass beside-them round and round : 

| “* Even-were-not many exceedingly 
Upon the-face-of the-valley ? 
ss Jeven 
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_ © Even-were-not they-dry exceedingly ? 
€4. & So-I-prophesied as he-commanded me :— 
“14. * For-I-will-put my-breath within-you ; even-ye-shall-live ; 
“© Even-I-will-place you upon your-own-ground : 
“¢ Even-ye-shall-know that I 
** Jehovah have-spoken, even-will-perform. 


We shall take our leave of Dr. Clarke’s novel versions and 
interpretations, after we have transcribed his exhibition of 


what is commonly called Daniel’s Seventy Weeks: (Daniel, 
Chap. ix. 24. et seg. :) 


* 24, * Seventy years are-the-times appointed-to-thee, 
“¢ Concerning thy-people, even-concerning a-city 
«¢ A ppropriated-to-thee ; to-confine each-revolter, 
*¢ Even-to-complete calamities, even-to-expiate idolatry, 
“¢ Even-to-introduce an-acquittal-of ancient-times, 
‘“s E.ven-to-seal-up vision by-a-prophet, 
“¢ Even-to-anoint, most appropriated-worshippers. 
* 25. “ Therefore-let-be-known, even-let-be understood, that from~ 
‘ a-promulgation-of 
«¢ A.decree to rebuild Jerusalem 
¢¢ Unto an-anointed cominander, 
“‘ In-weeks (d. d.) threescore and-two 
“¢ Shall-it-be rebuilt throughout-the-extent-of 
“ Its-ruin, when-were-disastrous the-times. 
¢ 26. * Then-after the-weeks threescore and-two, 
‘6 Shall-an-engagement-be-made with an-anointed commander ; 
«“‘ 'That-never shall-be-to-him an-invader to-distress-him, 
«¢ Even-who-the-city, even-who-the-sanctuary shall-destroy 
‘© As-with-an-inundation, or-unto-an-end-of 
‘© A-war completely-ruinous in-desolations : 
¢ 27. § Even-shall-be-confirmed a-covenant with-many ; (d. 4.) 
‘“¢ Although-hath-been-made-to-cease sacrifice, even-offering- 
‘6 of-flour'; 
“¢ When-upon a-border was-an-abomination-of a-desolator ; 
‘¢ Even-until a-completion, and-that-thoroughly-ruinous 
‘¢ Shall-be-poured upon the-desolator.”’ ’ 


This rendering is, we believe, perfectly unique, and to com- 
ment on all its novelties would occupy more time and space 
than we have at our disposal: we must therefore beg to be 
excused ; and in lieu of any remarks of our own, we shall 
insert Dr. C.’s note appended to this passage : 

‘Dr. Blayney on this prophecy, in both his editions, Mr. Wintle, 
and Mr. Parkhurst on the weeks, have all been read with due atten- 
tion. For the purpose of understanding the prophecy, as it hath 
been commonly understood among Christians, it was necessary to 
comprehend the weeks as so many Sehdavued or sevens, of years: 
and so powerful hath been the prejudice in favour of this interpretes 
tion, that scarcely a suspicion of a possibility of its being questioned 
appears to have arisen. That every one of the weeks denotes seven 
years, Dr. B., following the herd of commentators, takes for granted 
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throughout his dissertation. Mr. Wintle seems to consider Grotius 
as having been amongst the moderns the author of this interpretation, 
after the example of the Greek version and of the ancient fathers of 
the Christian church. Yet he himself does not comprehend the 
weeks as denoting sevens of years in the 24th verse. On ver. 25. 


he says; ‘That the word week is understood for a period of | 


“seven years, may be learnt from Gen. xxix. 27. where “ to fulfil 
‘ her week”? is explained by performing another seven years service 
¢ for Rachel.’ But is the elliptical language of Laban or of Moses 
to regulate a prophecy of Daniel, in or concerning which is no such 
explanation as is given by Moses? ¢ And in Lev. xxv. 8. seven 
« sabbaths, i.e. weeks of years, are seven times seven years.’ But, 
in this and the following verses of Daniel there is nothing either of 
sabbaths or of years, even supposing weeks to be a just translation. 
Perhaps Mr. Wintle should have understood weeks of days, where- 
ever the context or some parallel passage did not define or determine 
the sense to years, as in Gen. xxix. 27., and Lev. xxv. 8., and not 
have followed Grotius and the T'almudists. Nor can it be allowed, 
that what Calmet observed of Varro, or what Mr. Wintle has observed 
upon the text, will authorize the interpretation of weeks of years. 
‘If, as Sir Isaac Newton is said to have asserted, the Christian 
religion is founded upon this prophecy concerning the Messiah, alas 
for any religion which is founded upon a prophecy concerning Zerub- 


babel !’ 


We proceed now to the Catena; the first link of which 1s 
formed by the prophecies of Baalam translated in rhyming cou- 
plets. Numbers xxiii. 1g., rendered in the Bible version, ‘* God 
is not a man that he should lic, neither the son of man that he 
should repent,” is thus given by Dr. C.: 


‘No man of rank is God, of words not sure ; 
Nor common man whose speech can none secure.’ 


To say nothing of the Sternholdian quality of the verse, we 
wish to know what could have induced the learned critic to 
suppose that YN signifies a man of rank, or a gentleman? 
‘Throughout the volume, this idea is maintained : we shall no 
otherwise combat it than by requesting that, when Dr. C. ful- 
fills his promise of giving us a prose-translation of the Minor 
Prophets and of the Psalms, he will not render Ps. i. 1. «* Blessed 
is the man of rank who walketh not,” &c. lest he should be 
suspected of maintaining the singular notion that religion was 
only designed for gentlemen. 


V. 23. § Surely shall no conjecture Jacob harm, 
Against Israel shall prevail no charm.’ 


Conjecture is © surely’ not a proper word in this place; rather 
should it have been written, 


/ No incantation e’er shall Jacob harm. 


The 
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The concluding couplet is, 


¢ F’en Ashur shall obstruct the pilgrim’s way : 
E’en then himself shall pass for ever to decay.’ 


Why is not the proper hame Heber preserved ? If the means 
ing of the term “\y is to be expressed, emigrant or foreigner 
is preferable to ‘pilgrim.’ ‘The Hebrew woftd signifies transflu- 
wialis, or denotes the fact that the first of the family came 
into Canaan from the other side of the Euphrates. 

A clear view is given of the prophecy of Habakuk, for which 
we are obliged to Dr. C.: but could he think that so fastidi- 
ous an age as the present would tolerate such a couplet as this? 

‘ Thou, God ! too pure of eyes to look on woe ; 
F’en as thy ken loves not distress to know.’ 

In the Song of Deborah, (Judges v.) the poetry does not ime 

prove. Ver. 20., which Dr. Geddes translates, 


«© From the heavens combated the stars ! 
From their orbs they combated Siserah,”” 


stands thus in the volume before us ; 
« Then from the skies engaged the orbs of light : 
Then in their paths the stars sped, Sisera! thy flight.’ 

Can Dr. C.’s ear tolerate this? Meroz, mentioned v. 23., is 
supposed by this critic to be Simeon; he even concludes it to 
be demanded by the exigentia loci as the other fighting tribes 
have been enumerated. Dr.Geddes, however, deems it probable 
that the Meroz here cursed is the same with AdZerc#2, mentioned. 
in Joshua xi. 5. 

Shall we confess our surprise that, in versifying the Lament- 
ation of David over Saul and Jonathan, Dr. Clarke should 


repair to the LXX, for the meaning of 9 YP (ii. Sam. i. 19.) 
and render it column, instead of Antelope? * No. We need 


not farther express our sentiments nor our feelings. The 


Doctor, however, let us own at parting, has taken great 
pains, and has laboured to diffuse light; and though he has 
failed in some instances, his learning and genius are apparent. 
The multitude of theological readers will probably disap- 
prove of the boldness of his measures 3 and if here and there 





* The LXX meant by Er1Aecov to express the height and beauty 
of Jonathan’s person : but it is not a figure which an Eastern writer 
would employ. In the apostrophe to Jonathan, 

“¢ © antelope of Israel ! Hi 
Pierced on thine own mountains !”” 
the metaphor is carried on, and Dr. Geddes justly remarks, that 
‘ali over the East, the antclope is regarded as the emblem of beauty 
and agility, and has always afforded an ample field of metaphor to 
the Oriental bards.’’ 
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he finds a few speculative individuals who are satisfied with his 
readings and interpretations, he must rest contented, Mo ¥. 
-Ve 





Art. V. Sketches of History, Politics, and Manners, taken in Dublin 
and the North of Ireland, n the Autumn of 1810. 8vo. pp. 294. 
8s. Boards. Cradock and Joy. 1811. 

UR countrymen are, in general, so much less acquainted with 

Ireland than with the rest of the empire, that the production 
of a tourist who professes to enlighten them on its ¢ politics and 
manners’ appears intitled to early attention. ‘The obstacles to 
travelling on the continent, however deeply to be regretted on 
other accounts, have at least the advantage of inducing us to 
become more accurately acquainted with our own island; and 
though Scotland affords occupation to the greater proportion of 
our wanderers, the number of those who visit Ireland seems 
likewise to be on the increase. ‘That the diffusion of accurate 
information regarding our sister isle is most ardently to be de- 
sired must be apparent to all who have observed the errors which 
prevail in respect to that country, in those assemblies on whose 
legislative acts its suffering or its well-being so materially de- 
pend; as long, therefore, as we are thus circumstanced, it is 
incumbent on us to receive information from the report even of 
second-rate travellers, and to affix a value on the book which 
exhibits a candid exposition of facts, though hastily put together, 
and seldom indicative of profundity of research. 

The author of the present work represents himself as leaving 
London under the pressure of sickness, in hopes of finding 
relief from pain in distant and rural scenes. He has con- 
cealed his name: but he appears to have been born in the 
North. of Ireland, to have studied medicine at Edinburgh, 
to have served some time in a medical capacity in the army, _ 
and to have re-visited his native country after an absence of 
several years. Liverpool being the place chosen by him to 
embark for Dublin, and a contrary wind having detained him 
there some time, his readers are favoured with a communica- 
tion of his opinion of that bustling sea-port. "Whether it was 
owing to the vexatious circumstance of detention, or to his ha- 
bitual dislike of the scenes of maritime occupation, he disco- 
vers a much smaller share of good humour on this occasion 
than during the sequel of his journey. He terms Liverpool, 
very unjustly in our opinion, little better than a ‘ respectable 
Wapping or Rotherhithe ;’ and he goes the length of asserting 
that § the smell of tar assails the passenger in Castle-street and 
the squares, as well as in the Docks.’ Admitting that the part 
of the town adjoining the water is confined and irregular, - 
and that the want of an original plan is too often apparent, it 


was incumbent on him to have paid a warmer compliment to 
the. 
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the appearance of the new streets to the eastward ; and to have 
acknowleged the advantages, both for health ana beauty of 
prospect, of the extent of rising ground on which a future city 
may be expected to stand. He omits, likewise, to take notice 
of the elegance and magnitude of the public rooms for the 
purposes of business, of literary recreation, and of civic meet- 
ings 3 accommodations in which Liverpool is second to no city 
in the kingdom. — The wind having at last become fair, the 
vessel in which he embarked passed quickly along the rocky 
and dangerous coast from Liverpool to Holyhead, and landed 
the passengers on Irish ground in the space of twenty-six 
hours. Having been a sufferer from sea-sickness, the author 
appears anxious to contribute towards diminishing the incon 
venience of it to others. He advises the novice in sailing to 
<cep, as long as it is in his power, on deck; and, when come _ 

elled to quit it, to ‘stretch himself as much at length as pos- 
sible, with his head low and firmly pressed to the pillow, en- 
deavouring to lose all motion of his own and to accommodate 


himself to that of the ship.’ 

After an account of the landing, and the conveyance of the 
passengers in the long-coach to Dublin, the traveller enters on 
a description of the city ; which, as it is free from the fantastic 
effusions scattered through the greater part of the book, will 
afford a favourable specimen of his composition : 


¢ There is something inexpressibly graceful in the appearance of 
this town to a stranger; he is forcibly struck with the strong like- 
ness it bears to London, of which it is a beautiful copy — far more 
beautiful in miniature, than the gigantic original —like a watch set 
in a ring, it charms with its fairy distinctness, its light and airy con- 
struction: the streets are wide and commodious, the houses uniform, 
lofty and elegant : Sackville street is a noble avenue, a hundred and 
twenty feet wide, terminated by the rotunda, and public gardens — 
nor do I know any square in London, that equals Merrion Square 
for beauty and uniformity of appearance; the river is open to the 
view, in the whole of its course through the city, and the quays, 
when properly embanked, will form a walk superior, perhaps, to any 
thing of the kind in the universe.—The Liffy, however, is but an in- 
considerable stream, and only remarkable for having the metropolis 
seated on its banks.’— 

‘ Notwithstanding its antiquity, Dublin has few ancient edifices, 
either public or private 5 the massy labours of our fathers having given 
place to the lighter works of their sons; the houses have almost all 
the appearance of being built within the last century, and even. the 
churches, with the exception of Christ Church and St, Patrick’s 
Cathedral, are of modern construction, The castle of Dublin, no- 
minally an ancient, is in reality a modern building ; it was formerly 
moated and flanked with towers, but the ditch has been long since 
filled up, and the old buildings rased : the chapel and wardrobe tower 
excepted, which still remain. 
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¢ Though Dublin Castle is pretty, and even magnificent in some 
of its parts, it is deficient as a whole ; it has no umformity of plan, 
and as it is so scattered that the eye can take little of it in at once, 
- it has no dignity of appearance — it bears tao evident marks of the 
various repairs it has undergone, and like Sir John Cutler’s worsted 
stockings, so often darned with black silk that they changed their 
original nature, it has lost all traces of its venerable origin, in the 
grotesque embellishments of modern art. —-'The College Library, 
which I saw for the first time to day, struck me, as [ think it must 
every stranger, with its superb and lofty magnificence. — It is built 
of hewn stone, with an elegant Corinthian entablature, crowned with 
a ballustrade and ornamented windows, and consists of an extensive 
centre and two,advanced pavilions. In the western pavilion are the 
librarian’s apartments, and the grand stair-case, from which, by fold- 
ing doors, you enter the Library, by much the finest room in the 
three kingdoms appropriated to such a purpose : the galleries are 
adorned with the busts of many illustrious writers and hterary cha- 
racters, executed in white marble, by the ablest masters ; and on the 
shelves are to be found an admirable collection of the best writers on 
every subject, in number exceeding forty-six thousand volumes, which 
is also daily increasing.’ 


In the course of his perambulations through Dublin, the 
author represents himself as accidentally meeting with Mr. 
Curran, of whom he speaks with littke favour, in regard either 
to the moral or the physique. Of Mr. Grattan, whom he is 
next said (p. 34.) to observe in the street, he gives a very dif- 
ferent report, pronouncing him to be a steady and inflexible 
patriot; who, regardless of ephemeral and evanescent popu+ 
Jarity, has held, during a period of thirty years, “ the even 
tenour of his way.” Although the erlogy on Mr. Grattan’s 
oratory, which follows this cordial testimony to his loyalty, is 
somewhat highly coloured, it contains an admission that he is 
neither a fluent nor a frequent debater on the common business 
and details of parliament. It is on a grand question of justice 
or morality,—a question involving the happiness of the present 
and of succeeding generations,—that the powers of Mr. Grattan 
become conspicuous, and display with effect that capacity of 
generalizing which is possessed by so few of his brother- 
members.— ‘The author is evidently an Anti-Pittite, and by no 
means satisfied with the course of policy observed either in the 
present or in former ages by England towards her sister-king- 
dom : but he approves of the Union, and ridicules the gloomy 
predictions of those who alleged that it would tend to the de- 
population of Dublin. 

Having traversed the interior of the Irish metropolis, the 
traveller availed himself of the opportunity afforded by Pak 
merston fair, for observing the amusements of the lower orders 
belonging to Dublin and its neighbourhood. ‘Tired of the 
jingling of the wheel-cars along the streets, he proceeded : 
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the scene of entertainment by the Phoenix park. In his 
way, he passed the barracks, which are esteemed the largest 
and most commodious in Europe, consisting of four squares, 
situated at the west end of the town, on the north side of the 
river. On the occasion of so numerous and so miscellaneous 
an assemblage as the fair collected, he could hardly fail to 
experience considerable annoyance from the beggars who were 
seated 1n crowds along the road-side : 


‘ The address of an Irish beggar is much more poetical and ani- 
mated than that of an English one ; his phraseology is as peculiar as 
the recitative in which it is delivered: he conjures you, for the love 
and honour of God, to throw something to the poor famished sinner, 
-—— by your father and mother’s soul, to cast an eye of pity on his 
sufferings ; — he is equally liberal in his ey wishes, whether you 
give him any thing or not; ‘ may you live a hundred years, may 
you pass unhurt through fire and water, may the gates of Paradise 
be ever open to receive you ;”? are common modes of expression, 
which he utters with a volubility that is inconceivable-—The men 
and women at the fair in general were decently dressed ; the women 
in stuff and flowered cotton gowns, with ribbands and mob caps: 
They almost universally wore white thread stockings : when a poor 
Irish woman wears shoes and stockings, she is always dressed ; 
worsted ones, therefore, are seldom used. — The men wore coarse 

| coats of a blue or brown colour ; several danced in Brent coats of 
grey cloth or frize; though the weather was unusually warm, they 
did not seem inconvenienced either by them or the exercise they were 
taking.—The lower Irish are spare and thin—they are generally 
dark complexioned, with black hair, and often with thick bushy 
eye-brows ; this gives an expression of countenance very different 
from that of an English peasant.—There is an air of vivacity and 
restlessness, of intelligence and, perhaps, of mischief in the former, 
totally unlike the fat, contented ignorance of the latter—though not 
more so than his harsh and disagreeable tones in speaking, to the soft 
and musical ones of a London accent. We staid about an hour 
longer, and then went away—the scene which pleased at first by its 
novelty, lost all its charms along with it : — we were kindly pressed 
to stay dinner by the good lady of the tent where we were sitting 
—‘ We should have a hot loin of mutton (she said,) with a cut of 
salmon, and a rice pudding along with it, in half an hour,’’—I was 
anxious to see the kitchen from whence the roast mutton and rice 
pudding were to issue ;——it was a large hole made in the ground, 
directly behind the tent — there was a blazing turf fire large enough 
to roast an ox, covered with pots, and several spits before it.—I am 
assured, had we stayed, we should have got an excellent dinner ; but 
as there is often in the evening a course of fighting, the dessert 
might not have been so agrceable.-—The custom of fighting, however, 
is not near so universal as it was — it is now pretty much confined ta 
single combats with the fist, and does not, as formerly, involve the 
whole field in a general battle with Shillalahs, made of their native 
oak ; which, in an Irishman’s hand, is not a very gentle weapon, and has 
no pretensions to one property of a joke—namely breaking no bones.’ 
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Though the author visited Dublin in the month of August, 
when, as in London, all who aspire to the character of persons 
of condition make it a rule to be out of town, he is at no loss to 
form a decided opinion on the state of society in the Trish me- 
tropolis. The absence of the nobility from Dublin he attri- 
butes to their want of independent feeling, and to their leaning 
for support on ministerial favour. The men of landed pro- 
perty, likewise, appear to consider that their consequence could 
not be kept up without annual visits to London, Bath, or Chel- 
tenham, and seldom condescend to come among their tenants ex- 
cept for the purpose of raising their rents : — but if the great 
are personally absent from Dublin, the imitation of their man- 
ners remains, and is kept up with no slight degree of emulation 
by those of inferior rank. ‘The traders give dinners and routs, 
which may bear comparison with those of the great, in point 
of splendour as well as in ease of manner ; the universal pre- 
valence of good-breeding in Dublin being one of its most con- 
spicuous advantages. It is mixed, however, in the author’s 
opinion, with a tolerable portion of vanity; the usages of this 
metropolis making it necessary to give dinners at an expence 
which is often inconsistent with the fortune of the entertainer. 
‘This hospitality is, therefore, something like a holiday suit, and 
is displayed only on state-occasions. ‘The price of it is paid by 
an habitual retrenchment in private; so that the greatest dread 
of persons living in this manner is that of being taken un- 
awares at a humble family-meal.—In the absence of the nobi- 
lity and country-gentlemen, the lead in Dublin-society 1s taken 
by the learned professions, particularly by the lawyers; the 
extent of whose eventual elevation confers a consequence 
which is unknown in the medical and even in the clerical 
line. ‘The passage in which the eloquence of the Irish bar is 
characterized appears to us one of the best in this part of the 


book : 


‘ The style of the Irish bar is different from the English—it is less 
solemn and decorous, but more lively and animated, more glowing 
and figurative, more witty and sarcastic—it reasons less, it instructs 
less, it convinces less, but it amuses more ; it is more ornamented, 
more dramatic ; it rises to the sublime, it sinks to the humourous, it 
attempts the pathetic—but in all this there is too much the tricks 
of a juggler. I don’t say that an Irish advocate thinks less of his 
client than an English one, but he appears to think less ; he appears 
to think most of himself— of his own reputation, of the approba- 
tion of his brethren, the applause of the spectators, and the admi- 
ration of the Court. I dare say I should be most gratified by 





specimens of eloquence taken at the Irish bar, but was either my 
life or fortune at stake, I should like to be defended at an— 


When 


English one.’ 
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When the traveller had spent some time in the society of 
the Irish metropolis, he bent his course to the north, and 
assed successively through Drogheda, Monaghan, Coote-hill, 
Omagh, the pleasant village of Newton Stewart, and Strabane. 
He had the comfort of experiencing a great improvement, in Jate 
years, in the condition of the Irish inns; — an improvement 
arising in some degree from the progtessive advancement of 
civilization, but more from the exertions of the country-gentle- 
men, who felt sore at the derision to which the reports of 
travellers and strangers perpetually exposed them. The mere 
cantile distress which began in the last summer, and still conti- 
nues its pressure on this country, has been felt yet more severely 
in Ireland ; where it is ascribed to the evil effects of the Union, 
with as much confidence as it 1s assigned among us to the ex- 
tension of bank-paper. (It is remarkable that in both countries 
commercial men are agreed in one point,—in throwing all blame 
off themselves ; as if habits of profuse expenditure were not the 
infallible means of preventing that accumulation of capital, 
which alone can form a barrier against the fluctuations of trade. 
A visit to the province of Ulster is calculated to convey a 
melancholy impression of that political and religious antipathy 
which has so long proved the scourge of Ireland. ‘The Pro- 
testants have for many ages been strong enough to enter the 
lists of opposition with the Catholics, but not sufficiently 
powerful to acquire a decided superiority. Hence an endless 
series of contentious insurrections and assassinations on both 
sides. It was in the latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
that the government of England first saw the necessity of di- 
recting a mass of force to the reduction of the North of Ire- 
land. The inveterate hostility of Philip II., and the facility 
of conveying supplies to Ireland from Spain, (the western coast 
of which extends so far into the Atlantic as to make the pas- 
sage easy and expeditious with a south-west wind,) rendered it 
highly expedient to strengthen the tenure of England over her 
sister-kingdom. After several alternations of success and im- 
mense bloodshed, the subjugation of Ireland appeared to be 
accomplished : but the ravages of war were not followed by cle- 
mency in peace. Compulsion was still the motto of the Eng- 
lish government; and the unfortunate Catholics were both 
stripped of their lands, and coerced in the exercise of their 
religion. It is to this conduct that we must attribute the cruel 
revenge taken on the Protestants by the massacre of 1641, and 
the horrors which ensued ; the effects of which were such that 
‘about the year 1552 and 1653,” says an author who was an 
ocular witness of the state of things, ‘ the plague and famine 
had so swept away whole counties, that a man might travel 
twenty 
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twenty or thirty miles, and not see a living creature.” Such 
was the unhappy state of Ulster for many ages, that the writer 


of these travels may be permitted to say, without great exag- 
eration, that ‘the waves which break on its rocky shores are 


the peaceful circles of a lake, compared to the storms raised by 
fanaticism and bigotry.’ It is but too apparent, from what we 
have witnessed in the present age, that the waters are only 
lulled, and might with little difficulty be raised again to violent 
agitation. 

¢ Love for one’s religion, in Ireland, by no means implies religion 
in the common acceptation of the word; it is not devotion, it 1s not 
benevolence, nor even morality. It is pride, it is vanity in its cool, 
it is delirium, it is phrensy in its heated moments. It mingles with 
their amusements, and floats on their cups ; it is felt by the drunkard 
and blackguard, as much as by the most orderly and sedate.’— 

‘ I stood an hour in my friend’s shop at Drogheda this morning, after 
breakfast, and was highly amused with the manner of doing business, 
The number of Ait that came in was very great, and so was the 
trouble they gave: one or two women bought gowns, and I ob- 
served that the colours they preferred were all different shades of 
green; a very elegant stuff, of a pale yellow, was shown them — the 
youngest seemed pleased with it, but the other whispered something 
in Irish, and then laid it aside. I remarked the shopman smiled, and 
asked him what she said , ** Don’t have any thing to do with it, it is 
a protestant colour.”? Green, in all its shades, is catholic —-Orange 
is protestant: Green is not only the most beautiful, but it is the na- 
tional colour.—All the attachments, indeed, and prejudices of the Ca- 
tholic, have a reference to the country, to the soil, to the sod, as he 
affectionately terms it. Very few of these poor people could speak 
English.’— 

‘ About a mile from Cross-roads, near Omagh, is the village of 
Emma-Vale. The country round it is level; the fields appear to be 
well cultivated, and are agreeably intersected with hedges ; in most 
parts of the north of Ireland, the fences are formed of stones. This 
village was formerly called Scarnageragh, an Irish word, of which I 
don’t know the meaning ;—but which signifies, I suppose, something 
for which the town is famous. All Irish names of places, I believe, 
are compound-epithets.—As the country becomes slink: Trish names 
become obsolete ; they are too rough “for ears polite.’? I was curi- 
ous, however, to learn the etymology of Scarnageragh ; I overtook 
a middle-aged man, decently dressed, and asked him if he could in- 
form me. I dinna ken,”? said he ; * I canna sake Erish—I would 
never fash myself with it ; for, to tell you a secret, 1 neither love it, 
nor the breed that spakes it.”’— “* That’s a secret,’? I replied, «I 
should never have suspected ; are you not an Irishman yourself?” 
ss In troth, and I’m nane; I, and aw my generation, ha gone 
to meeting this fowr hundred years.”” —‘‘ They must have been a 
clever generation indeed,’”” said I, “to have gone to meeting a hun. 
dred years before there was any.—Where was you born ?”? “In yon 
eee hoose,” said he, “on the tap o’the braz, with the auld tree eur it.” 
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By the Erish he meant the native Irish, or the catholics : — his an- 
cestors probably were settled a century among them ; yet he spoke and 
thought of them, exactly as a Scotchman would have done. The 
manner of his expression involved what may be termed a bull—yet it 
js a bull [which] grave and sober Englishmen have committed. Sir 
John Davis, speaking of the city of Kilkenny, says, “ there are more 
Englishmen born in it, than in any other city in Ireland.” ’ 


Were it not for the unhappy prevalence of religious divi- 
sions, the state of society in Ulster would be not only well 
adapted to ultimate improvement, but attended with a consi- 
derable share of present comfort. 


¢ In other parts of Ireland, it is to be lamented there are only two 
classes in society, and that the third, which is the best, is wanting — 
it is not wanting here. But there are not only three classes, is 
it may likewise be said, three nations. ‘The gentry, who are the 
English Irish,—the merchants, shop-keepers, and manufacturers, 
who are the Scotch Irish,——and the servants and labourers, who are 
mostly composed of the native Irishn—The second class is by far the 
most rational, the most enlightened, and the most industrious body— 
equally removed from the extremes of want and wealth, it is in the 
middle state between poverty and riches, in which the Royal preacher 
wished to be placed.— It must be admitted, however, that profusion 
on the one hand, and the exactions of landlords on the other, are in- 
clining it rather to the side of poverty. In most other countries the 
gentry give the tone to society,—it is the middle class, that gives it 
here—they are the link which unites the other two—to a certain de- 
gree, correcting their errors, and softening their hatreds—their gra- 
vity is the ballast, which steadies the bark of Irish levity, and their 
placidity the oil which tempers the rough edge of English arrogance 
——in consequence of this, the gentry of the North are milder in their 
manners, ‘and bear their faculties more meekly,” than in the West 
and South of Ireland. — It is, therefore, among the Presbyterians of 
Ulster that the provincial character is to be sought ; and I am happy 
to be able to remark, that after attentive examination, [ find their 
virtues far more numerous than their defects. In general they are 
great readers of the Bible. — It is the first book that is put into their 
hands, and all their ideas take a tinge from it; and often their 
phrases :—they are accustomed to reflect, and to talk on the doctrines 
it contains, and are, therefore, great reasoners on theological, as well 
as other subjects.’—* There are few great farmers—the country people 
are mostly weavers, and have a few acres of land only. This is the 
ancient, and almost patriarchal mode of life, more favourable to hap- 
piness and morality — to national prosperity, though not perhaps to 
bloated national greatness, than any other. —The better class of 
country people live in great abundance—wine is not much used—but 
they have great plenty of what they like better, and what is better 
adapted to the climate-—— which is Whiskey punch. — They are slo- 
venly in their habits, and an Englishman would often feel disgust 
at the state in which their houses are kept. They are in general 
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larve unhewn masses of stone—with little ornament without, and 


little cleanliness within.’ 
The concluding part of the description will receive some 
a illustration from the account of a visit paid by the author to an 
affluent farmer, in the neighbourhood of Omagh : 


1 ‘ The house where we were going was surrounded by trees, and 
looked very weil at a distance ; however, it did not improve upon 
nearer acquaintance; — we drove up to the door, and stepping in- 
cautiously out, I was half way up my leg in a large puddle of dirty 
water, which stagnated at the very threshold—my nankeen pantaloons, 
and white stockings, were little improved by the immersion. * Evil 
betide me, (said my conductor) not to tell you to step on the board.” 
On looking down, I found there was a board, on which, as on a 
bridge, I entered the house.-—‘* Never mind the water, my honey, 
(said the farmer) take a drop.of the cratur to keep it out of your 
stomach, and I warrant you it will do you no harm ;--my sarvants are 
so busy, so busy, but if you happen to come this way about Christmas, 
you shall have a hearty welcome, and dry footing in tothe bargain.” — 
As most farm-houses in the North of Ireland are similar in construc. 
tion to the one I was now in, I shall describe it exactly : — It was 
two stories high, white-washed, and thatched ;—on entering the hall, 
I found it likewise the kitchen, where a large fire was blazing —on 
the right hand was the parlor, off which there was a small bed-room; 
the apartments above correspond in size to those, but were mere 

iumber rooms ;—they resembled the worst half of Noah’s ark; they 
were a receptacle for all unclean things—When I was shewn to the 
room 1 which I was to sleep, I could not help being struck with 
its dreary and forlorn appearance.—-It was large enough for a barrack, 
and seemed a barn metamorphosed into a bed chamber. The wind 
whistled through the broken panes, as melancholy, if not as musical, 
as an Eolian harp—it would have been an invaluable treasure to 

Mr. Monk Lewis, who has so happily revived the raw-head and 

bloody-bone stories of our infancy, to frighten the grown children 

of England — it only wanted a gang of banditt1, a couple or three 
skeletons, a ghost, and a lady, to have made it a zewel of an apart- 
ment.’ 

The emigrations to America from Ircland, which have 

60 long taken place, are much more common among the Pro- 

testant than the Catholic part of the population. ‘lhe former 

often make the exchange as a matter of calculation ; the latter 
only from necessity. ‘Lhe Presbyterian, active and enterpriz- 
ing, seeks the country in which his prospect seems fairest, 
without much regret at leaving his native soil; while the Ca- 
tholic, unambitious, and uninstructed in the ways of life, and 
fondly attached to his country and his friends, accounts expa- 
triation among the most serious of evils. The proportional 
number of Catholics to Pratestants in Ireland is thus succes- 
sively on the increase, as well from emigration as from other 
causes, 
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causes. The Protestant in general does not marry so young as 
the Catholic; he has more the ideas of an Englishman, and 
likes to provide some sort of settlement before he takes a wife. 
‘The Catholic, more improvident, marries while yet a youth, 
‘ piles up a heap of sods into a cabin,’ rears potatoes, and gets 
children like a patriarch of old. <2 

The present traveller is very angry, and, in our opinion, 
with great reason, at the ridicule which tourists and dramatists 
still endeavour to throw on the habits and conversation of the 
irish. We agree with him that much mischievous misrepre- 
sentation occurs on this subject; and that authors may be said 
to € manufacture Irish bulls in their garrets as vintners do port 
in their cellars.’ It is the duty of a tourist to give a picture, 
not a Caricature ; to observe men and manners; and to render 
a report for the instruction more than for the amusement of his 
readers :—but, so far from doing this, the majority of travellers 
in Ireland appear to deem it incumbent on them to pursue the 
track of their predecessors, and to continue a supply of food for 
antient prejudices; they go about, accordingly, twisting and 
perverting innocent expressions, and making bulls when they 
cannot find them. On referring to the well known principle 
in human nature, that contempt is still harder to be borne than 
injury, we shall not beat a loss to discover that the alienation of 
the Irish towards their fellow-subjects derives its origin, in no 
slight degree, from this offensive source.— The traits of na- 
tional character in the present work are very much in the style 
of former writers; and the author, in this as in other things, is 
often irregular and declamatory, though he seldom fails to 
convey a lively impression of his ideas. He mentions (p. 136.) 
the feeble resistance made in the year 1798 by a numerous body 
of insurgents who had fought before with courage, but were 
assailed in an unlucky moment by a small party of yeomanry ; 

‘ These uufortunate wretches made, it would appear, but a poor 
resistance, unworthy of their former reputation. — This will not be 
wondered at, by these who understand the character of the lower 
{rish— who are, beyoud all others, governed by wild and unsettled 
emotion, and are often as helpless in depression, as they are bold and 
enterprising under less desperate circumstances.—The courage of the 
Irish peasant, like all his other virtues, is headlong, violent, and un- 
reflecting.-—Furious in attack, cheered by example, and anymated by 
hope, regardless of consequences, he rushes boldly into the cannon’s 
mouth ; but in hopeless danger, which he has leisure coolly to survey, 
his fortitude almost always forsakes him,-——despair, which often gives 
ponegs to others, who never possessed it before, softens and sibeiia 

is. - 

In contrasting the habits of the English and the Irish, the 
author gives by a few touches (p. 165.) an animated idea of 
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their opposite character and tendency. With the one all is 


the gratification of the moment; while, with the other, a pros 
vision for the future appears the foremost consideration. ‘The 
Irishman delights in the ¢ present moment, the present spot, the 
ptesent company;’ while an Englishman has comparatively a 
limited enjoyment of these, ‘and lives in the future, the distant, 
and the absent.’ Fortunate, however, as the disposizion of the 
former is in some respects, it seldom fails to be attended, in 
advanced life, with the general consequences of improvidence. 
This fact is strikingly illustrated by a conversation which iis 
represented (p. 172.) as taking place between the author anda 
Jady, whose residence gave her the means of knowing the history 


of the companions of his youth : 


‘ We talked of times that were long past, and of persons I had 
ence well known—there was not one family among whom great 
changes had not taken place ; and so much I fear does misery 

redominate over happiness, that not even in one of them was the 
change for the better,—many whom I left children were grown up to 
men and women, and had turned out ill; many whom I left old and 
infirm, were alive still, a burden to others, as well as themselves ;— 
while the healthy and vigorous, in the bloom of youth and fullness of 
manhood, had been snatched away, and now mouldered in the tomb. 
— There had been considerable emigration to America, a desire of 
-ehange had taken some ; poverty and drunkenness more. —This latter 
vice Fad made great progress among the youth, and several promising 


young men were destroyed by it.’ 


In the exposition of the character of the citizens of Dublin, 


the author dwells with much energy (p. 81.) on their charity ; 
‘a charity not founded on acts of parliament, nor weighed 
and measured by the standard of law, but the offspring of a 
sympathetic heart.’ He has the candour, on the other hand, 
to acknowlege that the progress of reason is abundantly slow in 
Ireland, and that much of what is really vice is not so deemed. 
Drunkenness among the lower orders is not accounted a sin; 
nor is quarrelling : — but we have had enough ef these ungra- 
cious topics, and willingly relinquish them in order to transcribe 


the author’s opinion of the ladies: 


‘ In general they are fair and well-looking—They are not unsuc- 
cessful copyists of English fashions, and have a good deal the appear- 
ance of English women. If there is a shade of difference, it is that 
their features are harsher, and their persons rather more masculine.— 
They are very fond of dancing, in which they display more vivacity 
and rapidity of movement than elegance or grace. This, perhaps, 
may be no evil. Young women who are taught the steps of opera 
dancers, are often apt to learn their tricks. They are more acute 
and knowing than English women. — They have not (I think) by 


any means, so much sensibility ; their passions are not so easily in- 
flamed. 
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flamed. They can play about a flame, therefore, which would singe and 
consume an English woman. They have probably more vanity, and 
they have certainly more pride. In an Irish country town, there are 
four or five different degrees in female rank, and each class looks 
down with sovereign contempt on the one below it. Yet so strange a 
thing is human nature —so admirably are disadvantages balanced by 
corresponding advantages, that I have doubts whether the negative 


qualities of this very vice of pride do not do as much good, as any . 


positive virtue ;—at least, if temale chastity is the essential virtue that 
people are disposed to think it. Irish pride gives chastity to the fe- 
males, in a degree that hardly any country this day in Europe can 
boast of. Adultery, or an intrigue even, is unknown among females 
in the middle class.—A married woman may be violent, may be a ter- 
magant.— An unmarried one, may be pert, may be ignorant, may 
be flippant,——but they are, 
«¢ Chaste as the icicle, 
That hangs on Dian’s fane.””— 


Pride, pride is the buckram and whalebone in the stays of Irish 
chastity, which enables it to walk through life, as stately ag a 
duchess at a coronation.’ 


Our readers would be led to pronounce too favourable an 
opinion on the compositions of this traveller, were they to 
judge of the volume at large by the passages which we have 
extracted. From a wish to exhibit the useful parts of the book, 
we have hitherto avoided dwelling on the author’s excentric 
declamations and wandering digressions: but we are bound, in 
critical justice, to admit that they constitute a considerable pro- 
portion of the printed matter before us. Meeting accidentally 
with a friend who had been one of his comrades in the expedi- 
tion to Holland in 1799, he enters into along detail of that un- 
fortunate enterprize ; and much of the well-known political dis- 
turbances of Ireland in late years is here repeated :—but the 
theatre affords him the principal fund for extraneous disserta- 
tions; and that topic seems uppermost to his recollection in his 
leisure moments, from the beginning of his peregrinations at 
Liverpool till they approached to their close at Omagh. An- 
other charge that we must prefer against him is a redundance 
of common-place quotations. He draws largely for this pur- 
pose on Shakspeare and Goldsmith ; while the rapidity with 
which he flies from one subject to another, and the abrupt 
appeals which he occasionally makes to his reader, may be said 
to afford an amusing exemplification of that irregularity which 
he is so ready to lament in the character of his country- 
men. Our third subject of complaint is of a different nature, 
and regards his inaccuracy in the observation of external objects. 
He acknowleges (p. 16.) that he is remarkably short-sighted ; 

and 
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and as he does not appear to have called in the indispensable 
aid of glasses, he is apt to make remarks (p..148.) on the 
illegibility of direction-posts, which would scarcely occur to 
any but a short-sighted traveller. On this charge, however, 
we are not disposed to Jay much stress; the chief drawback of 
the book is the oddity already mentioned in the style, which 
is so conspicuous from the commencement, as to create a ver 

unfavourable prepossession in regard to the general merit of the 
production. It is to be apprehended, therefore, that many 
readers may lay down the work in disgust: but those who pet- 
severe will have the satisfaction of discovering that the writer, 
however: volatile, is nowhere tedious, and that his sudden 
aberrations are generally followed by sound and liberal observ- | 


ations. L se 








Art. VI. An Inquiry into the Maral Tendency of Methodism and 
Evangelical Preaching. Including some Remarks on the Hints 
of “a Barrister.” By William Burns. Part the First. 8vo, 
pp-141. 48. sewed. Johnson and Co. 1810. 


T= independent, temperate, and argumentative manner in 
which this Inquiry is conducted, stamps on it a considerable 
value, and of course intitles it to peculiar notice. If Mr. Burns 
does not accord with the « Barrister” in the whole extent of his 
charge publicly preferred against the Methodists, he takes the 
same side of the question, and is a very powerful coadjutor. 
Never, indeed, were the doctrines and mental character of this 
new sect more nicely or more fairly analyzed. Here is a mirror 
in which the Methodist may see himself represented ¢o the life 
and we are disposed tothink that all of the Calvinistic persuasion, 
who read this tract, and are not blinded by an excess of enthu- 
siasm, will hence be disposed to examine into the accuracy of 
those principles which they have hitherto regarded as esta- | 
blished truths. ‘The plan which we have recommended to the 
rational opponents of the Evangelical Preachers has been partly 
adopted by Mr. Burns; and, as he comes to close quarters 
with them, they must experience unprecedented difficulty in 
parrying his threats. The ‘ Barrister,” indeed, was at least 
principally indebted for his knowlege of these preachers, and 
of the sect to which they belong, to the publications which 
they have sent forth into the world ; and he argued on the na- 
tural tendency of. those indiscreect and degrading declamations 
against morality, in which the Evangelicals indulge themselves, 
onthe great bulk of mankind. Mr. Burns takes a nearer view, 
and dissects with greater. nicety. He has availed himself of 
| the 
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the peculiarly favourable opportunities which he enjoyed for 
studying the character of Methodism ; and his account of the 
virtues and the vices, which form the prominent features of 
this sect, most clearly proves that he has not studied it in vain. 
We are persuaded that the charges of glaring immorality, 
brought against the Methodists as a body, are groundless ; that 
Calvinism, however subversive of every virtuous principle it 
may appear at the first glance, is not generally fatal in prac- 
tice ; and that it is neutralized, in the heart of the Calvinistic 
believer, by a saving clause. Sects must not be condemned on 
a superficial view; for they are often better than their prin- 
ciples, when reported by their adversaries, would represent 
them. Mr. Burns, addressing the “ Barrister,” says 5 


¢ You ought to have distinguished between a nonsensical jargon of 
arguments, part of which may seem to be of immoral tendency ; and 
a system, whose direct and practical influence is notoriously vicious. 
In the former case, it may be a mere logical error, of which the 
party is unconscious, and however you may wonder at his absurdities 
and inconsistencies, yet he may have a way of his own of reconciling 
them ; and his system of religion, in some other parts of it, may 
apply such sanctions to the obligations of common honesty, as-en- 
tirely to correct any evil consequences which might arise from any 
logical errors into which he may have fallen.’ 


This hint is of importance ; for the serious Methodists will 
produce the evidence of their lives to prove that their scheme 


is not subversive of the virtues which are connected with sin- 


cerity, viz. sobriety, truth, and honesty. If we survey them 
closely, we shall find, as M., B. remarks, that ¢ their virtues 
are sincerity and zeal, and that their vices are of a peculiar 
kind, springing from an improper direction of the religious 
principle.’ ‘To develope the errors of the <vangelicals, and to 
shew in what way this improper direction of the religious prin- 
ciple operates, is the object of the writer of these letters * ; 
and we are inclined to believe that his mode of accounting for 
the popularity of their doctrines, on other ground than 
that of their being gratifying to the taste of the profligate and 
the wicked, is a justice due to the majority of the sect. What- 
ever errors the Methodists may at present entertain, and what- 
ever may be their operation on some minds, such inquiries as 
that now before us will, in time, reach the case; and, with- 





* Addressing himself to the Barrister, he says, ‘ So far as your 
accusation refers to the perversion of the religious principle from 
its proper cbject, the distortion of it into a fantastic shape, and ine 
spiring it with a mischievous spitit, fatal to the peace, the happiness, 
and further moral improvement of its: believers, you are supported by 
undeniable facts.’ ; 
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out legislative interference, which we solemnly deprecate, will 
produce the desired effect. T ruth and réason degrade them- 
selves by appealing to the arm of civil power. Gamaliel’s ad- 
vice ought never to be forgotten. If a sect has been preached 
and written into popularity, let us, if we deem that sect erro- 
neous in doctrine or discipline, be contented with preaching 
and writing against it. 

After this remark, which we have often made, the Evan- 
gelicals will not suspect us of any unfairness. Our wish is to 
do them ample justice. We would be followers of them as 
far as they are followers of Christ: but if they misapprehend 
the principles which Christ taught, and if, by this misappre- 
hension, a false direction is given to the religious principle, ¢ by 
means of which, (as Mr. B. observes,) all the virtues of the 
higher order, which are not necessarily attached to sincerity, 
are more or less debased, and sometimes entirely extinguished,’ 
then we must beg leave to enter our caveat against their system, 
and strenuously to oppose it in the field of argument. We 
have formerly wished, in order to bring the contest to an issue, 
that this Calvinistic sect would define their terms; and the ne- 
cessity for the adoption of this measure is so apparent, that 
Mr. B. calls on his readers, at the outset of his discussion, to 
distinguish between the meantng and the doctrine of the general 
body, and shews that the dispute about the obligation to good 
works lies more in words than in meaning. 

On the preaching of the Calvinistic Gospel, great stress 1s 
Jaid by the members of this sect, as the medium through which 
the Holy Spirit is conveyed; and hence, Mr. Burns thinks, ¢ a 
species of superstitious idolatry towards preachers is pro- 
duced. ‘The preacher is considered as the only medium of 
divine influence, and is revered as a mediator between God 
and man.’ 


‘ The devotion to their preachers, and the sacrifices which the 
people make at their shrines, at the expence of domestic and social 
duties, deserve the severest reprehension which you have given them; 
and it is an immoral practice, which they cannot deny, as abounding 
in a far greater degree among them, than among any other set of 
Christians. In addition to the cases of this kind which you have 
stated, [ can assert, from my own knowledge, that the mother of a 
family will sometimes Jock up a number of small children, in. the 
house by themselves, and go to hear a sermon; trusting their infants 


-as they say, to the good providence of God, and giving thanks when 


they return, that none of them have fallen into the fire, or otherwise 
hurt themselves.’— 


‘ If a young person, or silly female, become a convert to an ‘evan- 


“igelical preacher, the authority of the father and the husband, is often 


superseded by that of the priest ; and although the morals of the 
muy 
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mily to which the converts belong, be unexceptionable, yet their 
minds are poisoned, by insinuations that all the rest are children of 
the devil but themselves ; that there is no edification in their conver- 
sation, no wisdom in their counsels, compared with those of their 
new spiritual guides. Filial and conjugal piety, the endearing bonds 
of domestic union, are thus made to give way-to the superior. homage, 
claimed by a ghostly director, and discord is sown among those, 
whom the laws of nature and of God had bound together by the 
tenderest ties. Pie. 

¢ I would not be understood, however,’ as accusing the preachers 
of Methodism indiscriminately, with an intention to produce such a 
debasing superstition ; I have heard many of them lament it’s preva- 
lence, and among the more enlightened part of their people, many 
are superior to it’s influence, and patterns of social virtue ; but mso 
far as it can be traced home to the influence of their opinions, and in so 
far as the vice itself is more frequent among their converts, the doce 
trines of evangelical preaching must be responsible for the consee 
quences.’ : | 


Dr. South wittily remarks of the passionate sermon-lovers of 
his day, that they expected to be drawn up to heaven by their 
ears. With the modern sectaries, lecture-going is apt to 
grow into a habit, and then, like most habits, it predominates 
over every other consideration. The chapel is their nightly 
theatre, and the duties of home are neglected for the precious 
opportunities of public preaching and prayer. We could say 
much on the bad consequences of this mistake, without ads 
verting to the midnight-meeting : but we must leave it to others 
‘to enlarge on this subject. Mr. Burns is inclined to believe 
that the Methodist’s enthusiastic pursuit-of divine influences, 
though it induces him to regard the ordinary means of moral 
improvement in a degrading point of view, does not furnish a 
principle on which we can depend in a time of trial: but on this 
topic, also, we shall here say nothing. It is more material to ace 
quaint the reader with Mr. Burns’s analysis of the Calvinistie, 
Methodistic, or Evangelical credenda, (for these terms are cone 
sidered as synonymous,) or; to use the language of the sect, 
with ¢ the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel.’ These are classed under 
three heads: 


‘ First. The doctrine which teaches that certain opinions con- 
cerning the spiritual essence of our Lord’s Person, and concerning 
_ the influence of his Atonement, are necessary to salvation. 

‘ Second. ‘The doctrine which represents it as meritorious ‘to 
entertain the most contemptible opinion of human nature, and teaches 
' that all men, whatever dispositions to virtue they may have from 3 
‘tural constitution, or whatever moral habits they may have acquiré 
“by education, are still under the indispensable obligation of under* 
going some extraordinary change ; which, although it may be imper- 
ceptible to others, must bs sensible to themselves ; and which consists 
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in certain inward effects wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost, 


but which cannot be described, so as to let a person who is a stranger 


to it have any distinct conception of its meaning. 


‘ Third. “The doctrine which teaches that the divine favour and 
spiritual influences are all conveyed through certain ordinances, which 
ought therefore to be strictly attended to, and in the exercise of 
which as much time ought to be spent as possible, consistently with 


‘the necessary employments of civil life; and, particularly, that we 


ought to seclude ourselves, as far as it is in our power, from all 
company and recreations that are not visibly connected with reli- 
gion.’ 

Each of these doctrines is combated by the letter-writer.. 
He transcribes from the Methodistic hymns strange speci- 
mens of spiritual poetry, which are revolting to good taste and 
rational piety. ‘ Kissing the bleeding feet of Christ” —* fly- 
ing to his dear wounds? —“ sheltering in his bleeding side” — 
« taken in by Ais open side,” &c. &c., are expressions indicative 
of a religious mania. What a perverted idea must they have 


of the Divine Benevolence, who represent “ b/cod and wounds 


speaking to his mercy!” (the language of one of the Gospel- 


‘Sonnets here quoted ;) and how is the Saviour degraded by the 
- following allusion : : 


© Our Sampson took a holy nap 
Upon our feeble nature’s lap ””! 


Mr. B.’s comment shall be subjoined : 
¢ Surely the people who deal so much in blood and wounds, and 


ean use such irreverent familiarity with the person and sufferings of 


‘our Lord, must be insensible to that pure and dignified veneration 
“which his character ought to spire. If they were sensible of it, 


they would not find it necessary to excite the passions, by conjuring 


. up such tragic images of death and woe.’ 


When the Evangelical preachers declaim on the doctrines of 


' Atonement and Justification, they attach a high importance to 


their explanations of the manner in which divine justice and 
mercy were influenced by the death of Christ ; as if it were of 
more consequence for them to know how God ought to act, 
than how they should act themselves: hence a spiritual pre- 
sumption, arrogance, and self-conceit. Mr. Burns’s reasoning 
with the sect is designed, by exposing the weakness of their 
System, to cure the vices which spring out of it; and we hope 


_that they will meet his arguments fairly. He combats the po- 
Sition of the Calvinists that ‘ merit and morality have no influ- 
gnce whatever in promoting or procuring forgiveness ;’ and his 


strictures on the subject of tepentance are very proper to be sub- 


mitted to those who are requiring from the best and the worst 
of 
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gf men the same agonizing repentance, or new birth, in order 
to be admitted into heaven. | 


‘ In the strict sense of the word no doubt all men are naturally 
sinners, they all stand in need of a greater degree of moral improve- 
ment, than any, that even the most favoured individuals enjoy 
from mere constitution, or from the firet rudiments only of edu- 
cation. : 3 

« But inthis extensive view of the matter there is no man living, - 
not even the justified, without some imperfections, more or less, 
which it ought to be his continual study to remedy, and consequently 
in such a sense, it may be said that no man ever yet has pal 940 
repented. There is also a very obvious distinction, between suc 
kinds of imperfections, and what is usually called vice, although it 
might be difficult to define their exact limits. The one is not attended 
with the same destructive effects to the welfare of society, and with 
the same remorse of conscience as the other. The first is owing to 


weakness, the second to want of principle. ; 
‘ Such persons, therefore, as have been instructed early in their 


vouth in the principles of the Christian religion, and endeavoured to 
conform their manners to it, although they may be still very defective 
in mary branches of knowledge and habits of virtue, cannot be said to 
be impenitent. 'There may be need for them to increase in faith and 
virtue, but there is no need generally to change their mode of conduct. 
They may lament that the prevalencé of passion, or their want of 
understanding and experience, have led them sometimes astray, but 
they have no occasion to lament the general tenor of a life that has 
been spent in a progressive improvement, in Christian knowledge and 
virtue. If they do not perceive all the excellence, and feel all the 
influence, of the Christian doctrine, it may arise rather from want of 
capacity, or proper instructions, than from a bad disposition.’ 


Mr. B. desires his readers to reflect on the different circum- 
stances of the Gospel at its first publication and at present, and 
cautions them against adhering in all cases to the literal sense 
of the New Testament-phraseology. He particularly instances 
this in reference to the word Faith; and he is decidedly of opinion 
that, as men are more disposed to abuse the doctrine of Faith 
than that of Works, the safest mode is to maintain the reputa- 
tion of the latter. In short, he is alive to all the mischiefs 
which result from metaphysical orthodoxy ; and having thrown 
down his gauntlet as an anti-calvinist, he means, like the 
Barrister,” to pursue the contest. From this specimen of 
his coolness and ability, he will be likely not only to appeat 
with credit in the field, but to do the cause which he espouses 
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Arr. VII. A Tour in quest of Genealogy, through several Parts of 
Wales, Somersetshire, and Wiltshire, in a Series of Letters to 
% Friend in Dublin ;., interspersed with a Description of Stour- 
head and Stonehenge; together with various Anecdotes, and 
curious Fragments from a Manuscript Collection ascribed to Shake- 
speare. By a Barrister. Embellished with eight Plates. 8vo. 
pp. 338+ 128. Boards. Sherwood & Co. 1811. 


Ts is alively and entertaining jeu @esprit. The author must 
excuse us for thus denominating his labours, if he should 
estimate any part of them more seriously: but he really deals 
so largely in that species of humour which may be classed 
under the genera of * hoax and humbug,” that we know not 
whether we could give a more appropriate title to his perform- 
ance. As those who are in the continual habit of jesting must 
be contented to be occasionally mistaken when they are in 
earnest, we shall on this principle treat the present writer as 
altogether a fabulous, or rather fabling, personage ; and, since 
he very rarely enters on the discussion of grave subjects at 
any length, we shall chiefly confine ourselves to extracts from 
his work, and to'those of an amusing nature. The volume, 
indeed, does not afford an opportunity for discussion ; and we 
shall adopt the same purpose as its author has seemingly adopt- 
ed, namely, that of dissipating the ennui of an idle moment, 
which our readers perhaps might employ worse than in pes 
rusing the following quotations and brief remarks, 

We are informed in an advertisement that the editor of the 
work was possessed of several drawings, which had ¢ already 
ministered to the embellishment of a periodical publication ;’ 
and therefore, as he was furnished by the author with na 


_ original illustrations of the picturesque scenes which he had 
‘visited, he hoped it ‘ would neither be reprobated by that author, 


nor unacceptable to the public,’ if he introduced some of them 
into, the present volume. We are, in consequence, supplied 
with several very pleasing though very small engravings, which 
constitute some addition to the attraction of the book. Those, 
indeed, who possess the ‘* Antiquarian and Topographical Cabi- 
net” will not be greatly obliged by this new impression of some 
ef the prints which that elegant work contains : — but if « re- 
petition” be the’ soul of poetry,” why not of painting also? 
and, as we are somewhat inclined to agree in opinion with the 
humourist, who declared that “it was all pouring out of one 
bottle into another,” we shall not be offended with this ins 
stance of conformity to the general rule. 

The dedication to the Honourable Matthew Fortescue is 
signed H. Jones, and is dated, Bath, Nov. 20th, 1809. That 
the former of these gentlement is a real existence we happen to 
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know: but, if we ‘should unjustly doubt the reality of the 
latter, (the companion of the author’s tour,) he will pardon our 
hesitation, when he recollects the case of the six Mr. Joneses of 
Jesus College, Oxford, the friend of one of whom could not 
identify him by any particularity of description.—The letters 
are addressed to Charles O’Brien Esq. but the name of the au- 
thor is concealed. We is reported to have ‘abruptly departed 
‘from England,’ in ¢ obedience to feelings, whose imperiousness 
no human philosophy has been able to control.’ If the said 
or rather unsaid author be a creature of living flesh and blood, 
and if these feelings be of a sorrowful nature, we sympathize 
with his misfortunes, as we have shared in his smiles. — We 
proceed to give our readers an opportunity of doing the same, 
should they be so inclined. 

The first specimen of the quizzing propensities of this 
tourist which we shall select is a mock account of an inscrip- 
tion on a /eaden plate, which he reports himself to have seen 
in the back-yard of a Quaker’s house at Milford.’ It was 
found among the ruins of Pylle Priory, in Pembrokeshire, 
according to our minute informant ; and its shape and size are 
described with equal accuracy : but we proceed to its contents, 
which are given in a subsequent page : 


‘ I told you in a former letter, that the inscription was in a Greek 
character, and tolerably legible ; but though we all understood that 
language, and Jones was deeply read in it, we could not make out a 
word that we could trace to any Greek root ; a circumstance that 
puzzled us, nay. vexed us exceedingly. At last our guest, with a 
sagacity he had discovered on several occasions, in the course of the 
evening, suggested that the words, though written in a Greek cha- 
racter, might be Latin, thereby rendering the inscription more mys- 
terious ; we then fell to trying it by this test, and wrote the words 
im Roman letters, and made out the following monkish lines : 


Prope locum ubi, valle 

Procul profanorum calle, 
Templum primus vir fundavit, 
Et rupis Virgini dicavit, 
Duorum gladiorum portu, 
Nobilis hzredis hortu 

Legati Angli, Dani Pilla 
Edificetur magna villa ; 

Quo colere Mercurium questa, 
Quovis vento, quovis zstu, 
Congregabunt mercatores 
Sicut apes circa flores; _ 
Cum tremebundi novo mundo 
Lucem trahent ex profundo ; 
Et sacré positum honore, 

Fil magni Eleanore 
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Malum summum orientis, 
Domo Dei quando sentis, 
Tunc vas ‘Sgypti ministrabit, 
Et infantes cruci dabit. 
¢ But though Latin words were made out, and those not perfect 
nonsense, yet turn them in what way we would, we could not give 


them consistency or explanation. Another suggestion was then ha- 


zarded by our stranger friend: ‘It is evidently,’? exclaimed he, 
with rapture, ‘an enigmatical prophecy (for all prophecies are more 
or less so) ; and now for an Edipus. 

¢ « First, let us.translate it literally : ‘ Near the place where ina 
‘ valley far from the path of the profane, the first man built a templa, 
* and dedicated it to the Virgin of the rock, in the haven of the two 
‘ swords,’ Why, does not that point out the founder of the old 
priory, in the ruins of which this relic was found ? for perhaps, gen- 
tlemen, you, being strangers, may not know that the monastic build- 
ing in question was founded by Adam de Rupe or de la Rouche, de- 
dicated to St. Mary of the Rock; and by the haven.of the two 
swords, must Hesely be meant Milford, in Welch called Aberdau- 
gleddau, the harbour, or port, formed of two swords, rivers so called, 
Cleddau being Welsh for a sword. Thus far I think we have got 
on intelligibly ; but I fear the sequel will not afford us to easy aclue, 
but let us proceed. ¢ At the instance of the noble heir of an English 
‘ambassador, a great town shall be built in the Pill of the Dane,’ 
It appears to me, that this'is prophetic of the new town of Milford, 


-being the creation of the Right Hon. Charles Greville, the Aeres 


factus of the late Sir William Hamilton, ambassador to Naples, which 
may be said to be built in the Dane’s Pill, or estuary, namely Hub- 
ba’s. So far we sail before the wind, and I presume we may get a 
few knots on, without much difficulty, as the lines, 


¢ Quo colere Mercurium questi, 
‘ Quovis vento, quovis ezstu, 

‘ Congregabunt mercatores 

§ Sicut apes circa flores,’ 


¢ Whither merchants will flock to carry on trade for gain, like bees 
‘ about the flowers, with every wind and tide ;? evidently imply the 
consequence of such a creation, for ‘ where the carrion 1s, there the 

crows ‘will be also.”? 
¢ Now came a puzzler ; we read and read again, we pondered, we 
paused, we ruminated ; our gestation was long and painful ; at last 
Jones proposed another bottle, to facilitate the birth; a motion we 
readily assented to. ‘The bottle was ordered and brought, which we 
drank in awful silence. In order however to induce a discussion, I 
ventured to break it, by observing, that the four next lines, “ When 
the Shakers from the new world shall draw light from the deep,” 
served to mark the time of the event referred to in the last couplet, 
and that the first line might shadow out the Quakers, who had come 
from the new world, another hemisphere, to settle there ; but how 
they could be said to draw light from the deep, 1 could not under- 
stand. “Why now,” said our guest, ‘as you have pointed our at. 
tention to the Quakers, this may be readily solved. They carry on 
the 
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the South Sea whale fishery, the produce of which is sperma ceti ; 
out of this substance candles are made, and is not this drawing light 
from the deep ?”? — “ But there follows another designation of the 
time,’’ said our guest’s son, who, modestly attentive to every thing 
shat passed, had never, till now, presumed to take a part in the con- 
versation, or hazard a guess, ** and which I flatter myself, my visit 
to the church before dinner, has enabled me to explain : 


‘ Et sacré positum honore 

‘ Fili magni Eleanore, 

‘ Malum summum orientis 

£ Domo Dei quando sentis, 

¢ Tunc vas Egypti ministrabit, 
‘ Et infantes cruci dabit.’ 


Literally translated : * When you see the highest mast of the Orient in 
‘ the house of God, piously placed there in honour of the great son of 
‘ Eleanor ; then an Egyptian vase shall minister, and give infants to 
‘the cross.? Is not the highest point of the l’Orient’s mast seen 
in the new church ? and has it not been placed there, in honour of 
the great son of Eleanor, that is, Nel’s son ? and may not the Egyp- 
tian vase, now ministering as a font, be said to give infants to the 
cross by baptism ?”’? There was no opposing this ingenious solution 
of the finale of the prophecy. | 

‘ The young Edipus having begged to make a fac-simile of the 
leaden plate and its inscription, which he did with wonderful expe- 
dition and correctness, one for himself and the other for me, together 
with an impromptu translation* in verse; I packed it up with this 





— 


‘* Near the place, in a valley, where 
The first of men, of whom we hear, 
A holy pile was said to raise, 
Devoted to the Virgin’s praise ; 
Far from path of the profane, _ 

In two-sword port, in Pill of Dane, 
A town of great extent shall rise, 

In after-times, as shall advise 

An English legate’s noble heir, 
Whither merchants shall repair, 
Round the flowers as thick as bees, 
With every wave, with every breeze, 
The state of commerce to maintain, 
And worship Maia’s son for gain. 
When those, who are dispos’d to shake, _ 
Shall the new-found world forsake ; 
And shall, wonderful ! to sight, 
Draw from ocean’s depth the light ; 
When the Orient’s topmast you 

In the house of God shall view 

A pious act, in honour done 

Of Eleanora’s mighty son ; 

Then the Egyptian vase of note 
Shall infants to the cross devote,’ 
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and my two former letters, to send by the next packet that sails, 
directed for you to the care of our common friend at Waterford ; 


and I must request you would have the goodness to show it’ to 
General Vallancey, the generalissimo of autiquaries, who perhaps 
may explain the two or three curious characters inclosed in a true. 
lover’s knot on the back of the plate, which appears to be talis. 


manic.’ 

The foregoing burlesque on the sagacity of antiquaries, 
which has perpetual parallels throughout the work, (except on 
the subject of barrow-opening, where indeed, if ever, the au- 
thor is serious, and.a real disciple of Sir Richard Hoare,) ap- 
pears to us not deficient in ingenuity : but the portion of this 
facetious composition which will attract most attention is 
probably the,‘ curious fragments,’ from a manuscript collection 
ascribed to Shakespeare. We shall, therefore, cite the account 
of this pretended discovery, and some extracts from the sham 


collection in question. ‘The poetical part of it does especial 
credit to the talents of the merry tourists; who, we doubt not, 


enjoyed themselves greatly on their genealogical excursion ; 
although, to the comfort of their readers, less genealogy than 


_any thing else will be found in the volume : indeed, the author 


only says that he was ‘in quest of it.” On the whole, we are 
clearly of opinion that, whatever degree of entertainment these 
< British travels’ may afford the reader, the writer must have 


‘been highly amused during their performance. 
We shall now give an extract from a letter, dated Carmar- 


then, October 19th, 1807. The tourist has been surveying 
the town, and proceeds : 


‘On our return from the morning’s ramble, I was tempted to 
enter an auction-room, where, amongst other articles, books were 
selling, in the Catalogue, said to have belonged to a person lately 
dead, who had left, as I was informed, very little more to pay for his 
lodgings, which he had eccupied for three months only. He was a 
stranger, had something eccentric and mysterious about him, passed 
off for an Irishman, but was suspected to have been one from North 
Wales. I bought two or threv printed books, and one manuscript 

uarto volume, neatly written, importing to be verses and letters that 

assed between Shakespeare and Anna Hatheway whom he married, 
as well as letters to and froin him and others, with a curious journal 
of Shakespeare, an account of many of his plays, and memoirs of his 
life by himself, &c. By the account at the beginning, it appears 
to have been copied from an old manuscript in the hand-writing of 
Mrs. Shakespeare, which was so damaged when discovered at a house 
of a gentleman in Wales, whose ancestor had married one of the 
Hatheways, that to rescue it from oblivion a process was made use 
of, by which the original was sacrificed to the transcript. Bound 
up with it is another manuscript tract, written in.an antiquated but 
fair hand, though on paper much discoloured and damaged, a cole 
) lection 
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Jection of old prophecies, translated from the ancient British lan. 
guage, supposed all to relate to Wales, with a note prefixed, importing 
that they were translated, during a voyage to Guiana, by a Welsh~ 
man on board Sir Walter Raleigh’s ship, and written with a pen 
made out of the quill of an eagle, from a finely illuminated vellum 
book, said to have come from the abbey of Strata Florida, and in 
_the possession of a relation to the last abbot, then on board the same 
ship. This small tract appears to have been interleaved by the last, 
or some very late possessor, as a vehicle for notes variorum on several 
of the prophecies, which appear to be unravelled with considerable 
ingenuity, and a strong spice of satire; with an account how and 
when the notes, evidently very modern, were obtained. The style 
of the original has something very turgid and oracular. in it. I 
bought it for half a crown, and persuading myself that it may be 
what it professes, I am very proud of the acquisition. Some of the 
poetry is very striking, though full of odd conceits, yet much in the 
manner of our great dramatist. His Journal, recording, like most 
diaries, the most trifling events, carries you back to the days of 
Queen Bess, and you are brought acquainted with things that history 
never informs you of. I know by this description I make your 
mouth water. Perhaps I may treat you with a specimen of this 
curious farrago before I invite you to feast upon it.’ 


A little staleness ‘may be perceived in the manner of this 
deception. ‘The excentric and mysterious stranger, who left 
a MS.;to pay for his lodgings,’ is to be found in the proemium 
of many novels ; and a very trifling exercise of ingenuity would 
have suggested a more, or rather a less, novel introduction to 
the playful imposture in question. Let us proceed, however, 
with the inventions of our second Ire/and, afid bring our 
readers acquainted with some equally genuine Shakspearian 
papers. ‘They are still farther prefaced in a subsequent part 
of the tour; 


‘ Among the fragments ascribed to Shakespeare, I have been much 
struck with several of the little poetical pieces, full of quaint and brilliant 
conceits, and smacking: strongly of the great dramatist’s playful manner. 


But the most interesting portion ot it consists of letters that passed bee. 


tween him, Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir Phillip Sydney, Lord South- 
ampton, Richard Sadleir, Henry Cuffe, &c. ; part of a journal, like 
most journals, carried on for a month together, then suspended dur- 
ing a period of four or five years; and memoirs of his own time 
written by himself. Some of the items are uncommonly curious, as 
they give you not only the costume’ of the age he lived in, but let 
you into his private and domestic life, and the rudiments of his vast 
conception,. As the volume professing itself to be a transcript of an 
old manuscript collection found in a state of such decay as to render 
it necessary, on account of a curious process made use of, to sacrifice 
.the original to the copy, is prefaced with a short history of its dis- 
covery, and the proofs of its authenticity ; I believe I shall, if ever I 
gucceed in my Hwlfordd adventure, and have leisure to arramge it, 
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ublish the whole ; yet in the mean time I will not so far tantalize 


ou as not to treat you with a ya ef this curious farrago; but 
shall tack on to this letter a small sample of the prose and verse.’ 


Of the ‘brilliant conceits’ in Ais own or bis friend’s poetry, 
the Tourist speaks properly enough; since his modesty (sup- 
posing it, for the sake of argument, to exist) must necessarily 
be sacrificed to his assumed character of editor instead of 
author ; and we admire his postponement of the publication to 
which he alludes, until he succeeds in his ¢ Heu/fordd adven- 
ture,’ or ‘zs at /eisure. We shall, in consequence, expect the 
proofs of the authenticity of these MSS., and their fac-simile- 
copy, to appear on the Greek calends. The original papers 


have, alas ! unfortunately perished. 


¢ Out of a Manuscript Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse, said 
to be written by Shakespeare to his Wife and others. 


With a Ringe in forme of a Serpent, a Giff to his belovyd Anna, 
from W. S. ) 


‘ Withinn this goulden circlette’s space, 
Thie yvorie fingers form’d to clippe, 
How manie tender vows have place, 
Seal’d att the altaur on mie lippe. 


‘ Then as thie finger it shall presse, 
O ! bee its magicke not confined, 
And let this sacred hoope noe lesse 
Have force thie faithfull hart to binde. 


‘ Nor though the serpent’s forme it beare, 
Embleme mie fond conceipt to sute, 
Dred thou a foe in ambushe theare 
To tempt thee to forbidden frute. 


¢ The frute that Hymen in our reche 
By Heven’s first commaund hath placed, 
Holy love, without a breche 
Of anie law maie pluck and taste : 


* Repeted taste —and yett the joye 
Of such a taste will neaver cloie, 
So that oure appetits wee bringe 
Withinn the cumpass of this ringe.’ 


* A Letter inscribed “ To Mistress Judith Hatheway, with mie hastie 
feat ke Commendations.” 


* Good Cozen Judith, 
¢ Tam out of necessitie to enact the part of secretarie to my wife, 
or shee would have payd her owne dett ; for in trying to save a little 
robin from the tiger jawe of puss, her foote slipped, and her righte 
wriste therebie putt out of joynte, which hath bin soe paynfull as to 
bring on a feaver, and has left her dellicat frame verie weake and 


feeble, 
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feeble, wherefore I have takin her a countrie loging, in a howse ad- 
joyaing the paddock of Sir Waulter Rawleigh, at Iselinton, where 
that great man shut in, often regales himself with a pipe of his new 
plant called tibacca, in a morning, whilst the whole world is too nar 
rowe for his thought, which I hear helpeth it muche, and may be said 
for a trueth to enable him to drawe light from smoke. In an evnyng 
he sumtymes condesends to fumigate my rurale arboure withe it, and 
between evrie blast makes newe discovries, and contrives newe settel- 
mentes in mie lyttle globe. Mie Romeo and Juliett, partlie a child 
of yours, for at its cradle you had the fondlyng of it, is nowe oute of 
leding strynges, and newlie launched into the world, and will shortlie 
kiss your faire hand, I think mie Nurse must remynd you of ould 
Debborah, at Charlecot; I owne shee was mie moddel ; and in mie 
Apotticary you will discover ould Gastrell, neere the churche at 
Stratford ; but to make amendes for borrowing him for mie scene, I 
have got him sevrall preserved serpents, stuffed byrds, and other rare 
foraign productions, from the late circumnavigators. 

‘ Thankes for the brawne, which younge Ben, who suppd last 
nighte with us, commended hugelie, his stomach prooving he did not 
flater, and drank the‘helth of the provyder in a cupp of strong Strate 
ford. ; 

‘You are a good soule for moistning mie mulberrie-tree this scorch- 
ing wether, the which you maye remembre that I planted when last 
with you, rather too late, after the cuckow had sung on Anna’s birth- 
daie, and I hope you maie live to gether berries from it, but not 
continew unweddid till then. 

‘ Have you gott my littel sonnett on planting it? for if you have 
not, it is lost, like a thousand other scraps of mie pen. And soe poor 
Burton, my ould schoolmaster, is gone to that “ bourne from which 
noe traviller returns :”? I fancy I still see him, when every Munday 
morning, as was constantlie his custome, he gave a newe pointe to his 
sprygges of byrch, growen blunted in the service of the forgone week; 
a practise felt throw the whole schoole, from top to dottome  - - 
You maie seone looke to hear from your crippled kinswoman, whose 
hmm is muche restored by Sir Christopher Hatton’s poultise ; soe fare 
ye well, and lett us live in your remembraunceé, as you assuredlie doe 
in that of your sinceare and lovyng Cozen, | 

: © Wirritam SHaksprrs.’ 
$ From my Loginge at Iselinton, | 
« June 12mo, 155... 


We admire the prudent /acuna in the date, at the end of this 
extract ; and, as we doubt not that some of our readers would 
be pleased with additional prose citations from this ¢ collection,’ 
we should be glad to gratify them; — but our limits forbid; and 
we can only select another short specimen or two of the verse : 


‘ I am preparing to copy,” says our tourist, * another sample of 
my Shakspearian Collection, the production of a Lady-Bardy Anna 
Hatheway, afterwards Mrs. Shakspeare; for she too it scems had 
tasted of Helicon.’ 


‘To 
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¢ To her owne lovynge Willie Shakspere. 


¢ From mie throane in Willie’s love, 
Whilest moare than roialle state I proove, 
Circledd proude withe mirtle crowne, 
I onn Englaunde’s queene looke downe. 


¢ And proude thie Anna welle maie bee, 
For queenes themselves mighte envie meey 
Whoo scarse in pallacis camn finde 


Mie Willie’s forme, withe Willie’s mynde. 


‘ By formes forbidd to telle theire smarte, 
And of the canker ease the harte, 
Withe them, alas! too ofte ’t is seene 
The wooman sufferes for the queene. 


* But, oh! withe us, moare blest than thay, 
Heere happie nature hathe her swaye ; 
‘Wee looke, we love, and, voyde of shame, 
As soone as kindledd owne the flame. 
: ‘ Anna HATHEWAyY. 
¢ Bye Avone’s syde.” 


Our last specimen of this amusing forgery shall be the fol~ 
fowing : 


‘ To the peerlesse Anna, the Magnette of mie A ffectionnese 


¢ Nott that mie native fieldes I leve, , 
Swelles in myne eie the scaulding teare, 
Or biddes with sighes mye bosom heave, 
*A wyse man’s countrie’s everie wheare ; 


¢ Nott that I thus am rudelye torne + 
Farre from the muses’ haunte I love, 
With manlie mynde this might be borne, 
Else wheare the muse might friendlie proove s 


¢ But, ah! with thyne mie vitall thredde 
So close 1s twysted, that to parte 


+ 


ee at 


‘* Inaletter from Milton to Peter Heimbach, as quoted in that 





valuable accession to the biography of this country, the Life of Milton, 


by Doctor Symmons, I remember an expression, echoed, as it were, 
from the great dramatist : 


“ Patria est, ubicungue est.” 


‘ + This seems to have been written on his quitting the country in 


consequence of his juvenile adventure with a party of deer-stealers, as 


the: little poem which follows in the collection from Anna clearly 
settles.’ | 


From 
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_ From thee, or e’er the bridal bedde * ) ie 
Was scarselie tastid, breakes mie harte. 4a 


Oh! would the fatall syster’s steele 
Be stretched to cutt her worke inn twayne, . . 
Wythelde whiche destynes me to feeleé : } 
That lyfe thus lenthen’d is butt payne. | + 4 


‘ For dieing I would fayne reclyne 
On Anna’s brest, and theare be layde _ 
Wheare Anna’s duste mote wedde withe myne.’ i 


¢ But yett a whyle her sheares be stayde, 4 | , 
| 


Another copy of verses is given, professing to be written by 
¢ Anna Hatheway, To the Belovyd of the Muses and of mee,’ 
which has equal merit with the preceding: but we can onl 
refer our readers to it; as indeed we do to the whole of this 
volume, which contains, we think, with very few exceptions, some | 
-entertainment from the beginning to the end. Any tourists over | 
the same ground would find it a very agreeable companion ; and 
the scholar, antiquary, and general reader, are here presented ‘ 
with a mélange which offers something to each of their several 
tastes. We could point out, indeed, some hasty decisions, and 
some instances of imperfect information: but we shall wave, 
i as we premised, the severity of criticism where it is so little re- ~ % 
quired ; and we only admonish the author that the characters of | 
distinguished public men (should he touch on a similar subject | 
again) ought not to be included in a sentence of such sweep- ud 
ing condemnation as we are about to quote. After having spoken 
of §a senator of eminence,’ who remembered the friends of his 














early days in his more exalted state of honour, and who, (as it <1 2 
is ludicrously stated,) though he had long before honestly dis- f 
charged all his debts, gave ‘Snip, and his other tradesmen, on 
small places,’ the writer observes, in continuation ;—*Such . i Hi 
1 consideration in the midst of state affairs, in my estimate, 1 | 
outweighs all the mock patriotism of the last fifty years, from | 
W—-s to Sir F B———t, or the boasted talents of 
the late Pilot who weathered the storm, and his rival, the 
Revolution Historian.’ } 
¢ * By this it appears that Shakespeare had but just been married 1 





when the deer-stealing frolic took place ; a circumstance to which, in 
all probability, we owe the noblest compositions of human genius.? 
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Arr. VIII. The Natural Defence of an Insular Empire, earnestly 
recommended ; with a Sketch of a Plan to attach real Seamen to 
the Service of their Country. By Philip Patton, Admiral of the 


White Squadron of His Majesty’s Fleet, 4to. pp. 102. 108. 6d. 
Boards. Hatchard. 1811. 


I" seems to have been the chief object of the author, in this 
publication, to prove (with somewhat perhaps of 4 pro- — 
fessional bias) that a naval defence is the only proper system 
for Great Britain and her dependencies; and that we should, 
therefore, direct our attention and efforts particularly towards 
the keeping up of a skilful.and superior Navy : adopting, before 
the return of peace, the necessary measures for attaching to it 
real and experienced seamen, and thus securing their services 
at any time when wanted. Admiral Patton certainly writes in 
a candid and dispassionate manner ; and it must be confessed 
that most of his observations are intitled to attention and 
respect. His main purport is to preserve a superiority of skill, 
ability, and experience in our marine, by raising into higher 
estimation the warrant-officers, (with respect to whom the 
army has no correspondent appointments,) and by choosing 
them from a proper description of men; instead of selecting 
them, as we are frequently under the unfortunate necessity of 
doing, from among those who serve by compulsion, and who 
have manifested the ideas natural to such men in the most 
critical moments of dangerous mutiny. He is a strenuous 
advocate for our having not only a skilful navy, but a sea-force 
numerically superior to that of the enemy; as also for employ- 
ing men Sj naval knowlege and experience at the head of the 
Admiralty. He is far from advising us, (like Captain Pasley 
in his Essay *,) to undertake continental conquest, or to enter 
all at-once into war-crusades, for the dismemberment and 
destruction of the French empire: for he even regards our 
operations in Spain and Portugal not only as the result of an 
unwise and incautious policy, but also as a species of madness. 
We must own that the following observations on that subject, 
and on the idea of our becoming a military nation, appear to 
be-in some measure well founded : ' 3 


‘ Thousands of instances may be brought forward to prove the 
misery which a single man has entailed upon his country; and 
even our own is not without such examples. There is not a doubt 
that the ministers of this country intended to free Spain and Por- 
tugal from the French yoke, and the public mind seemed to second 
the mode which they adopted. The newspapers echoed the appro- 
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* See our Review for August last. 
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bation, and. British valour was to sécure Spanish independence. But 
notwithstanding this general concurrence in opinion, the measure © 
sending British armies into Spain or a seems to have been 
viewing the — under a false aspect. ‘The object appears to have 
been imperfectly considered; the discipline and valour of our troops 
were powerfully impressed on the minds of ministers ; but the torp! 
effect of the confidence which the Spaniards would place in our force 
was not perceived. The effects of religious prejudices were not 
seen, nor was it discovered that these prejudices were in favor of the 
enemy. -Thus by viewing the object in a limited, and conse uently 
under a false aspect, disasters happened, which may safely be 1m- 
puted to the original error, without attributing any disgraceful 
change in the character of the inhabitants of Spain or Portugal.’— 

¢ Such are the observations wnich naturally arise upon compres 
hensively surveying the state of Europe, and the situation of Britain. 
It is to present what appears essential in defence, that these pages 
have been written; and if they contain any reflections on public 
men, they are reluctantly drawn forth by the nature of the subject, 
and by no means convey any further censure than that of the general 
system. The subject becomes now every hour more important, the 
attention of the government having been drawn to land-war by the 
ridiculous ravings of our becoming a military nation, as if such 
words or any power could enable one man to conquer ten men 
equally trained to arms. Surely no men in their senses, can listen 
to what so clearly marks a deranged imagination, and the legislature 
will attend to that navy which prevents a. superior force coming in 
contact with one greatly inferior, whatever may be its intrinsic value. 
If states stood firm upon their former foundations: If moderate 
kingdoms, and limited empires, now as formerly, had composed thé 
great republic of Europe; such a representation as these few sheets 
contain might have been advantageous, although not necessary. But 
when a conquering ambitious individual rules Europe with the iron 
rod of power, self preservation urges’ the most effectual checks to'so 
alarming an excess of dominion.—Or, if the wooden walls of this 
country had retained, in all points, the same elements of security, léss 
might have been required on their structure. But if general alarm- 
ing mutinies have happened: If king’s ships have’ been delivered to 
the enemy, and the officers killed or confined: If those ‘ships have 
been disarmed, and converted into vehicles for conveying horses and 
troops: Ifthe number of seamen in them*have been diminished to in- 
crease the number of landmen: and if from such'circumstances, and’ 
such measures, the whole system of discipline’ has been materially 
altered, no language is sufficiently strong to convey the necéssity of 
attention to this subject.’ 


Here we must remark, however, that we do not see any 
good reason for preventing ships of war from occasionally eon© 
veying troops, when the exigencies of the service render that 
measure necessary. Such an application of them may frew 
quently save expence, 2s well as transports, (which carriot® 
always be easily procured,) may sometimes facilitate the ex= 
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ecution of enterprises that require celerity, and may generally 
ensure the passage of the troops with less hazard. 

In the second section, Admiral Patton speaks of the ‘ Import- 
ance of the direction of naval affairs in an insular empire.’ 
He observes that the Commanders of fleets may be of as much 
importance to such states as the leaders of armies are to con- 
tinental governments; since such a nation must in a great 
measure rely, and may be’ obliged entirely to rely, on sea- 
force for its protection, and must of course regard a navy, which 
prevents an enemy from effecting a landing, as of superior 
consequence to an army, which chiefly assists in defending or 
acquiring distant possessions. He strenuously contends, and 
employs strong arguments in support of his opinion, that both 
a knowlege of seamanship and practical maritime skill in 
regard to the figure or form, the crews, the artillery, the stores, 
and the stowage, of ships of war, are absolutely necessary in 
those who are at the head of our marine, and conduct the 
naval force of this empire. With all the apparent sincerity of 
patriotic zeal, he laments that national interest has been but 
too uniformly sacrificed to political views and intrigues, so as 
to prevent men of real naval experience, abilities, and skill, 
from being sufficiently long at the head. of the Admiralty to 
introduce necessary and useful improvements. He does not 
pretend to say that a sea-officer. should absolutely understand 
the construction of ships of war, but that he should know 
that form or shape which communicates to them certain qua- 
lities essential to their preservation or improvement, in order 
that he may be enabled to give full effect.to the activity, the 
skill, and the intrepidity of those who man them. We extract 
his observations, the truth of which will scarcely be contro- 
verted, respecting the knowlege which is requisite in a person 
who is intrusted with the command of a naval armament : 


‘ Having given some idea of the importance of a thorough con- 
ception of the complicated machines which come immediately under 
the management of a person commanding a naval atmament ; a short 
sketch of the further knowledge required, may be stated with advan- 
tage under one distinct point of view. 

‘ To direct as the supreme power, a navy upon which the fate of 
a state may depend, a person should as far as possible, know the 
condition of the sea force of every maritime power, with the progress 
each has made in warfare upon the water. ‘The interior management 
and discipline of their ships is material ; and particularly the numbers 
of practical seamen possessed by each of them, together with the 
seas. they navigate,-and the danger they encounter ; because it is in 
proportion to those circumstances that their real power at 6ea is to be 
estimated, and consequently may require a superior, an equal, or an 
inferior foree to counteract their operations. 


‘ Geography; 
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‘ Geography, in the most extensive meaning of that word, 1s 
material to a sea-officer. Particularly, he ought to have a general 
idea of the navigation of the great oceans, and a true conception of 
all the latest discoveries which have been made on the face of the 
earth. The seas, straits, and gulfs, must have been objects of his 
study, together with the prevailing winds, tides, and currents, in 
every quarter of the world. And he must be no stranger to the roads 
or harbours which may admit large ships. 

‘ His knowledge of fortification must not be doubtful, particularly 
such as may be opposed to ships, with the advantages and disadvan- 
tages attending the attack or defence; together with such a degree 
of knowledge as may enable him to construct defences on the shores 
to secure his floating force, according to the latest discoveries on this 
subject. . } 

¢ A thorough conception of all the improvements which have been 
made on artillery, particularly such as may apply to maritime affairs. 

¢ A clear and distinct idea of the most certain means of preserving 
the health, and securing the affeetions of British seamen in all situa- 
tions, and in every climate, deduced from what has actually happened 
in consequence of the methods which have been pursued for those 
purposes. 

¢ A comprehensive knowledge of every means to communicate 
words, or ideas when they cannot be made known by the voice, or 
by writing: this includes all telegraphical communications with 


every thing discovered to improve naval signals, and the infinite va« . 


riety of means by which both these modes of discovering at a distance 
may be rendered morg quick in point of time and more certain in 
information. | 

‘ This subject is of the highest importance in naval war, and claints 
the particular attention of a flag-oflicer, because every communication 
must be made so as to convey the message distinctly to the meanest 
capacity, in the most speedy and effectual manner, when all other 
modes of conveying ideas are impracticable, and where the least error 
may be the total loss of the whole armament, without the intervention 
of any enemy. 

‘ A general knowledge of the law of nations is necessary to all men 
who aspire to commands; but it is more requisite to commanders by 
sea, than it is. to those on land. At sea an admiral must judge in 
the last resort ; and if he mistakes that law, he involves his country 
in war, or produces the necessity of degrading submissions. All that 
has been written must be present to the mind of the person who is to 
judge in such a case, and here as in many other situations, a sea-officer 
must finally act for the government. . 

‘ The general state of the relations in which the different govern- 
‘ments of the world stand to each other, for the reasons above men- 
tioned, are no less necessary to a flag-officer ; and these must be the 
constant and continued objects of his attention, because upon these the 
propriety of his conduct may frequently depend. 

‘ And more deeply: to impress upon his mind, the weight ant con- 
-sequence of all the subjects which have been enumerated, together 
with the importance of the machines he has to manage, he will al- 
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ways keep in view the freedom of the excellent constitution of govern- 
ment, and the pre-eminent advantages of the insular situation of 
Britain.’ 

It is almost unnecessary to observe that the Admiral (p.46.} 
controverts the truth of the proposition, ¢ that the duty of the 
leader of a sea-force neither requires the eae gy nor the 
abilities necessary for the Commander in Chief of an army,’ 
since this is a subject that will not even bear discussion. 

In order to shew that, during war, no sea-ofhcer has pre- 
sided at the Board of Admiralty for a sufficient length of 
time to introduce and complete any essential plan of improve- 
ment, since Admiral Lord Anson left it; the author gives a 
table at the end of this chapter, specifying the period during 


‘which each naval officer presided there, and the circumstances 


which brought them into that situation; namely, Admiral Sir 
C. Saunders, for 2 months, 27 days; Admiral Lord Hawke, 
for 4 years, 28 days; Admiral Lord Keppel, for 1 years 
2 months, and 20 days; Admiral Lord Howe, for 4 years, 
8 months, 23 days; Admiral Lord St. Vincent, for 3 years 
2 months, 26 days; and Admiral Lord Barham, for g months, 





8 days. 

‘The third section contains a review of our naval manage- 
ment, with a plan suggesting measures for its improvement. 

Admiral P. reprobates the practice which we have followed for 
upwards of forty years, of fostering and instructing foreign sea- 
officers; together with the position that has long been settled and 
uniformly maintained, that though a navy is and has been re- 
garded as the principal defence of the country, it is not neces- 
sary that a naval officer should be a member of the Privy 
Council; which, although strictly speaking it be unknown to 
the constitution, is nevertheless the most active power in the 
state. He then introduces the following judicious remarks : 


¢ It is from a defective knowledge of the characters of prime sea- 


men, that emolument has been injudiciously applied. From hence 


it has had no effect, and conclusions have been unfortunately 
drawn destructive to all security. The foundation of any plan to 
ameliorate the navy, must depend upon a just conception of the 
steps by. which its order and discipline have been deteriorated. The 
most prominent feature of these steps, was the alarming mutinies 
which began at Portsmouth in April 1797. Upon this occasion, 
the.whole. subject was so grossly misapprehended by the admiralty, 
as to oblige the government to yield not only to the just and 
necessary, but to the most injurious demands of. the seamen. 
The principal of-these improper demands, were removing officers 
from their ships at the will of the crew; and adding to the 
‘quantity of the provisions, which was ample at the time this un- 
reasonable demand was. made. ‘These additions to. the expence of 
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vieialng the navy, were extorted by the delay of the admiralty in 
e 


settling the business with the seamen ; this consolidated the power 
which they had assumed; and however unnecessary this expence 
was, in the thirteen years which have elapsed since those mutinies 
took place, it must have cost the state many millions. By forming 
mistaken ideas upon the characters of the leading seamen, and mise 
conceiving their power, this enormous sum has been entailed upon the 
country: and by undervaluing maritime skill, the ‘discipline of the 
navy has received a blow, the effects of which are daily apparent, but 
to which no effectual remedy has been applied. | 

‘ The subject of useless, and even injurious expence on the navy, 
is so copious, that innumerable instances croud upon the minds of 
seamen, when they review the management of the last thirty or 
forty years. | 

¢ It may, however, be sufficient here to mention the curious idea of 
one landman employing another landman, for no seaman could have 
béen consulted, not only to model, to build, and to equip, but to 
tigg, and arm vessels, in a manner, which in their opinions would 
augment the speed and force of ships, to the astonishment, and be- 
yond the conception of sea-officers. 

‘ This mountain in labour produced-a few pigmy monsters, as use-’ 
less but more ridiculous than the gun-boat scheme already related 5 
and of those wondrous vessels, nothing remains but the consoling re- 
membrance of the sum lost to the nation, by trusting sea affairs to me 
defective in practical knowledge. : 

‘ To these might be added the practicable plan of obstructing the 
passage of ships in navigable rivers, and in tide harbours, where the 
effect of strong currents of water in deepening new channels seemed 
to be so well understood. ‘With the still more ingenious conception 
of confining a flotilla in a dry harbour, where the deposited mass of 
stone could be removed by land carriage at low water. And to finish 
the climax, the adoption of the sublime invention of blowing the 
. largest ships in the air, by gunpowder submerged in an element yield- 
ing in every direction so as to destroy the force applied to a pomt 
where it must meet with firm resistance. All these schemes being 
founded on scientific principles, the bare mention of them is sufficient. 
But it may be necessary to add, the immense advantage of perfecting 
such plans, in a state which depends on the safety of harbours, on 
the force of ships, and on the impossibility of destroying them, but by 
a real and effectual superiority of the same kind upon the water. 

‘ All these mysterious, all these profound schemes, have not only 
been countenanced, but actually prepared for execution by those who 
had the management of the naval affaitv-of this country. And if the 
task were not invidious, ample proofs might be produced of these 
scientific measures to advance the power of the state by the very means 
best calculated to destroy its defences.’ : 


The Admiral’s plan for securing to our navy, at all’ times 
and on every emergency, the services of experienced, skilful, 
and intelligent warrant-officers, is extremely practicable, 
though it wilt unavoidably be attended with some additional 
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expence; and his object in proposing it is clearly expressed 

in what he calls the illustration : | 

‘In this plan, the measure of raising the warrant officers of the 
navy into higher estimation is indispensible. The effects of such an 
estimation have not been understood, otherwise the additions to. their 
pay would have borne some proportion to the diminution of the value 

of money, which has not been the case, . 

_ © The insignificant additions that have been made, have had an in- 
jurious effect, by pretending to better the condition of those officers, 
without having made the amelioration perceptible to the individuals. 

"., © Before any advantage can arise to the naval service, from adding to 
the emoluments of this class, the offices must be esteemed valuable 
and respectable in the eyes of valuable and respectable men. This 
seems to have been the case in the reign of Charles II., when the 
enemy’s force drew attention to the navy. The pay of those officers 
has been very little raised since that time, and the money is not now 
of more than one third of the value. At present it seems to have 
been forgotten, that these offices are the ultimate point to which 
skilful and honest men are to look forward. When valuable men 
have bounds set to their pursuits, it is essential that those bounds 
should be attractive, Constant experience shews, that warrant 
officers’ situations are not attractive, : 

¢ Valuable seamen refuse to accept them, or accept them only to 
desert without being subjected to corporeal punishment, for such is 
the ruJé with respect to this class of officers. The warrant officers’ 
situations, especially in small ships, are frequently filled by men of 
inferior, or of duubtful characters, who encourage mutiny, wink at 
desertion, and sometimes join the seamen in both these alarming trans. 
gressions, ‘To a person long acquainted with the naval service, it is 
more than perceptible, that such offences against discipline, have lost 
their atrocity by being so frequently committed. And unfortunately, 
this frequency has almost destroyed the perception of their effects upon 
the naval force, 

_ £ No objection can lie to the indispensible measure of raising the 
warrant Maven of the navy, by reference to the army. No similar 
offices exist in the land force.—No army officer bears the least resem- 
blance to a man who must haye been trained from infancy to practical 
skill in a profession, which requires habits of uncommon agilty, as 
well as the full. knowledge of a complicated machine ; whose skill is 
to he: exercised in the application of valuable stores to this machine, 
and of which he is the accountable agent, But what renders these 
offices still more dissimilar to any in the land force, is the unfortunate 
necessity of choosing warrant officers from among the men who 
serve by compulsion, who retain the ideas of such men, and who have 
manifested those ideas in the most critical moments ef dangerous 
mutiny, T’o obviate this fatal necessity ig the great object of. this 
article, and to lay a foundation for the voluntary service of real seamen 
is the scope of the whole plan.’ “ge tee 


We need scarcely add that we regard this publication as 
meriting the consideration of politicians, | : 
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Art. IX. 4 Commentary on the Military Establishments and Defence 
of the British Empire. Vol..1. By the Honourable Henry Au- 
gustus Dillon, Colonel of His Majesty’s roxst or Duke of York’s 

rish Regiment of Foot, and a Member of Parliament for the 

County of Mayo. With Plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Kerby. 

1811. 

U NDER the present political circumstances of our empire, the 

_~~ subject of its defence against a foreign enemy is become very 

interesting and important. It is to be expected, therefore, that 

a number of writers will be induced to discuss it ; and though, 

as not being a question of J/iterature, it is not strictly within the 

province of literary critics, it so immediately concerns us as 
members of the state, that we can neither view it with indif- 
ference nor pass over the investigation in a slight manner. 

We propose, therefore, to continue (as we have lately done) to 

report at some length the opinions and views of those authors 

who treat it with attention, with professional knowlege, with 
skill, or with boldness. 

In the article immediately preceding, we detailed the ideas 
of an intelligent naval officer, and we have now to listen to the 
suggestions of a gentleman of the army : between whom, as in 
other similar instances, the professional difference of opinion 
may perhaps recall to the minds of some readers the old sati- 
rical fable of the Zown besieged. Waiving, however, all ludicrous 
comparisons, we proceed to state that the volume before us has 
ptincipally for its object that plan which Admiral Patton so 
loudly deprecates, (see p.193.) viz; the converting of this country 
into a permanent military state, and the maintenance of almost 
perpetual war. The author takes it for granted that peace is en- 
tirely out of the question, during either the present or the suc- 
ceeding age; and that commerce must therefore yield to the 
science of war, and be carried on to no geeater extent than such 
as is necessary for supplying the immediate wants of man. 
He is decidedly of opinion that we cannot obtain that in- 
fluence in the world which, as a great nation, we have a right 
to expect, nor enjoy security, without possessing a disposeable 
force of sufficient. magnitude to enable us to act offensively in 
Europe, and to gain battles in the very heart of it. 

The first chapter treats on ‘the nature and extent of the 
king’s prerogative with respect to the military service of the 
subject,’ but suggests no remark which appears to us either 
new or deserving of particular notice. In the second, the au- 
thor speaks of ‘ the divisions of the army under different 
descriptions of force.’ He would abolish the old militia alto- 
gether, and in lieu of it would add third battalions as depZt- 
corps, to the regiments of the pe The other two Paseeaes 
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of which he says every regiment should consist, ought ‘in his 
Opinion always to act together in a campaign or on actual ser- 
vice ; in order that, if either of them should be much reduced 
on any emergency, one efficient battalion might be formed out 
of both. He proposes that the infantry of the regular army 
should-be divided into two distinct descriptions of force, namely, 
‘ the active army of campaign, and the colonial-garrison army,’ 
As to the present local militia, he would retain it, and thus 
make the force of the country consist of three classes ; viz. the. 
regular army, the colonial garrison-army, and the local militia. 
Chapter III. treats on the recruiting service, the reduction of 
bounty, depots for recruits, and provisions for the families of 
soldiers. In discussing these subjects, Colonel Dillon takes an 
opportunity of expressing his admiration of the late Mr.Wind- 
ham’s enlightened views and chivalrous feelings. He is a great 
advocate for limited service, by which he does not mean service 
confined to any particular district or country, but the enlisting 
of men for a limited time or term of years instead of for life ; 
and he thinks that the adoption of this plan of recruiting, with 
the abolition of the militia, would soon reduce the bounty 
to its original sum, viz. a guinea anda crown. He advises the 
establishment, in different parts of Ireland, of depots for the 
drilling of recruits; and a general depot at Limerick or Cork, 
similar to that which is instituted in the Isle of Wight. In the 
IVth Chapter, on ‘the military code,’ Colonel D. chiefly inves- 
tigates, and, we think, ably, the question of corporeal punish- 
ment in the army. His observations on this important subject 


are principally these : 


© The crimes and offences to which the British soldier is liable, are 
as follow; mutiny occurs but seldom. The lew provides death in that 
case, and indeed, here, supreme punishment must generally be awarded, 
Desertion, during a campaign, should always be punished capitally. 
The law provides also, in certain cases, what we may denominate 
military transportation ; a discretion should remain in the breast of 
the court, to modify this: according to the nature and degree of the 
offence, and the character of the culprit, to seven or more years in the 
colonial regiments. Of breach of duty, and instances of disobedience 
not absolutely amounting to mutiny, there are various kinds, some- 
times aggravated by drunkenness, &c.—these should, as far as pos- 
sible, be defined in the mutiny bill, and should render the culprit liable 
to. solitary confinement, not exceeding twelve days, on an allowance 
of bread and water; ordering, however, a daily inspection by the 
surgeon, wha is to be responsible for the health of the prisoner, and 
whose, medical opinion the commanding officer must be bound to 
follow. When a repetition of these offences ‘occurs, the culprit 
should be remitted to colonial service ; or, in the event of confirmed 
vicious habits, should be sentenced to ordinary Oy rit or labor 


upon the public works, particularly fortifications, for seven or more 
years. 
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years. All offences, of the nature of stealing, which are below the - 


degree of capital offences, should come under the cognizance of a 
court dei: or a civil court, at the option of the prosecutor, and 
should be punished as above; for the law as it now stands is often. 
_times evaded, the soldier being frequently tried for such offences by 
regimental courts martial, under a charge of unsoldier-like conduct ; 
and thus the law loses its force, and is improperly administered. 

‘ In the second place a law should be enacted ae it penal, 
excepting under certain conditions, to sell spirituous iquors to 
soldiers in garrison. If the sale of spirituous liquors were restricted 
to a confidential person belonging to each regiment, there would never 
be such abuses as too often occur, where the inhabitants of the districts 
in which soldiers are quartered, make a trade of the health, and often 
the lives, of the military. ‘This is the case in the colonies; where 
hardly a day passes without witnessing the most disgusting scenes of 
inebriety. There the merchant encourages the trader to extend his 
deleterious traffic, and the trader seduces the soldier to the destruction 
of his morals, health, and ultimately his life; and this disgraceful 
practice, annjhilating the moral and physical elements of our national 
defence, is often attempted to be justified, upon the specious plea of 
encouraging the revenue. It has always been held as a maxim in 
jurisprudence, that it is better to prevent crimes than to punish them, 
In fact, the former proposition is involved in the latter ; the object of 
punishment being the prevention of crimes ; and if these crimes can 
be prevented, ab initio, so much the more perfect do we render our 
system. Now as the foundation of almost all crimes and offences 
committed by the British soldier, is laid in a love of inebriety, let us, 
above all things, endeavour to remove the temptation, as far as is 
possible out of his way. | 

‘ Now let it be recollected, that if corporal punishment were abolished 
in the active army, according to the foregoing plan; that is, in all 
the corps, excepting the colonial corps, to which men are sent for 
punishment ; such a measure would introduce into the service a better 
description of people; which circumstance would of itself almost 
supersede the necessity for much punishment ; and, in this event, the 
whole would turn upon the measure of inducing men to enlist as for a 
profession, and not as a last resource. The whole of the plan muat 
be taken together, and then it will be found that all these enumerated 
ameliorations will each aid the other; and the entire result might 
furnish a solution to that most important problem, ‘ what is the hest 
method to be adopted, in order to induce the great body of the people, 
to feel a lively interest in embracing the profession of arms, so as to 
give to the military power of a free state, the same efficacy by good 
will and spontaneous obedience, as the military power of an fe ne 
or despotic state extorts by dint of terror, and the exercise of absolute 
force?’? The system of military punishment, recommended to be 
adopted, resolves itself into these divisions ; viz. solitary confinement, 
service in the colonies, and, during a campaign, even death itself.’ 


In the Vth it ag on Military Education, we meet with 2 
number of sensible observations, which, however, we cannot 
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The VIth is a short chapter, on the Promotion of Officers, and 
the establishment of Boards of Merit. ‘The author proposes. 
that military promotion should not proceed either by purchase, 
or even exclusively by seniority, but should be regulated by the 
reports of inferior or subordinate boards, or courts of merit, to° 
a general board sitting in London, the members of which should 
frequently be —— and sworn to render impartial justice. 
This idea seems to be new, and worthy of consideration. 

In chapter VII., Colonel D. treats of the Commissariat, 
Civil Staff, Pioneer and Pontoneer corps. He points out the 
necessity of our having intelligent and well informed commis- 
saries, and gives the following plan for establishing permanently 
a corps of them : | 


¢ The best mode of accomplishing such an object, would be to form 
at Woolwich an‘ additional college, in which the same rules should 
prevail as are now established in the colleges of the artillery and en- 

ineers. ‘The students should be admitted at the same age ; and the 
rank they should afterwards hold should be the same, or at least analo- 

ous to those of the rest of the army. Their duties, both at home and 
abroad, might be more extended than those of commissaries on the 
present establishment. For instance, at home, during a period of 
peace, or when not employed in an active campaign, they might, ac- 
cording to their respective ranks, act as store-keepers, barrack-masters, 
&c. ; and, employed in war, branches of this division of service, with- 
out interfering with the province of engineers, might carry on the 
duties of guides, pontoneer or pioneer officers ; — they might superin- 
tend the opening of roads, under the direction of the engineers, or, if 
necessary, the construction of bridges. When the proper officers are 
appointed to every part of the service, it goes on much better, than 
by having recourse to mere expedients, as must be the case when works 
are to be performed, or duties entered on, without the help of an ap- 
propriate corps. Besides, this plan will diminish the number of 
regimental officers detached on the working parties. Thisis a matter 
of considerable advantage, for the number of regimental officers suffers 
continual diminution during a campaign, and they have at all times 
sufficient employment in attending to the dated eligi of their 
respective corps. — Now, what shall we deem the necessary qualifica- 
tions for sucha corps? First, a knowledge of modern languages ; the 
students in which might be arranged in classes, as for instance, the 
German class, the Spanish class, the Indian class, &c. An accurate 
knowledge of geography is indispensably requisite, with a capability 
of geological calculation, and all the theory of reconnoissance, upon 
which the French have at this moment so largely written, and upon 
which they lay so great a stress. —'That this should be known toa 
corps of commissaries, such as we have recommended, is evident ; 
because if an army is to depend upon them for subsistence, they 
should previously be able to reconnoitre the country, and to deter- 
mine the route by which stores of every sort are to pass in due quan- 
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of each district. During a term of peace, the young commissaries 
should be sent abroad to travel into all parts, likely to become the 
theatre of succeeding wars. Here they should collect the details, and 
‘make the most minute reports of every thing connected with their 
profession; which documents should be carefully laid up in the 
archives of the college, where they would furnish matter of instruc- 
tion and information to others. *. 4 

¢ Let us consider with what feelings of satisfaction, and with what 
firm confidence, a general officer would embark in a command, at- 
tended and assisted by a commissariat such as we have described. 
‘With a commissary-general trained in such a school, from what a 
weight of anxiety would his mind be relieved! how encouraging 
would be the reflection, that the whole subsistence of his army must 
be provided for upon the surest footing; and that this important 
department has been so correctly constituted in all its branches, and 
so highly accomplished in every material point. There appears to be 
but one mode of attaining this desirable object ; and that is, clearly, 
the due instruction of those who are to be employed as commissaries. 
Whether or not, the best plan possible has been here recommended, 
remains with others to decide; but that the principles upon which it 
has been argued are just, few will venture to deny.’ , 


The subject introduced into the next chapter is the Cavalry. 
After some observations respecting uniformity in our system 
of equitation, the improvement of their arms and armour, 
the formation of the studs, &c. the author thus expresses 
his sentiments in regard to the species of cavalry that should 
be employed, and the application to be made of them: 


‘ Having premised thus much, let us proceed to state what im- 
provements might be suggested oe gpiay our cavalry. In the first 
place, we may observe, that caprice, or fancy, has, in every service 
in Europe, introduced various descriptions of cavalry, in different 

radations ; but, if we examine the matter duly, it must strike us, 
that for real utility in war, two kinds alone are necessary ; namely, 
either heavy cavalry capable of charging in force, and at the same 
time possessed of sufficient activity ; or extremely light cavalry. As 
we propose to treat, in the second part of this book, of the mixed 
tactics and manceuvres of cavalry and infantry, this cannot be the 
place for such a discussion ; it may suffice generally to observe, that 
no battle, where the ground will allow it, can ever be completely 
decided without a due and proper mixture of horse and foot. It being 
the peculiar province of the heavy cavalry to fight in the line, to assist 
the infantry, and to form the main support of the battle, it must 
evidently appear, that the horse must be continually exposed to 
musquetry ; and from the largeness of the object aimed at, the effect 





2 * During the intervals of peace, the French have long made a 
point of studying countries in Europe, Asia, and elsewhere, with 
military eyes: It is well known, that even their consuls and civil re- 


sidents have been men of military education.’ 
| | of 
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‘fF the fire is extremely destructive to cavalry. What therefore re- 


mains to be done? It is simply this; to provide the heavy cavalry 
awith defensive armour. ‘The French have found this necessary, for 
have at least fourteen regiments of cuirassiers. ‘That our heavy 
cavalry should all wear defensive armour, may be proved by the 
clearest reasoning. ‘The breast of a dragoon is the part at once 
most vital and most exposed to musquetry ; his.head is also much 
exposed, not only to musquet-shot, but, in close encounters, to the 
stroke of the sabre; for these reasons, all our heavy cavalry should 


' be armed with the cuirass, and should wear brass helmets.* The 


light cavalry are most efficient, serving as hussars, with two flank 
troops of lances. The utility of lances is very great, when judici- 
ously mixed with hussars; as, for instance, it often occurs that, 
in the advance of an army, towards the close of day, when the horses 
are fatigued, and the enemy are drawn up at the opening of a valley 
or in front of a post, the impetus of the charge with fatigued horses 
will want a sufficient momentum to break a solid column of 
fresh cavalry, where the trooper is merely armed with a sword: 
but with lances it is another case; they are almost sure to break 
through. The hussars, both in a general battle, and also in a skir- 
mish, should be always at hand to co-operate with the lances; for 
the latter are not so efficient in close action, although of great use 
in breaking a line. Placed on the flanks of a column of cavalry 
in a retreat, they render the column impenetrable to all attacks of 
the enemy’s cavalry ; and in the pursuit of broken infantry they do 

reat execution. It would furnish an admirable improvement to our 
ight cavalry, to select the most able-bodied and the best horsemen, 
and to place them in the lance squadron. Boththe French and Spa- 
niards, in the present war, find the utility of this species of force. 
With regard to the other equipments of the cavalry, the hussar 
saddle is Noid by every army in Europe to be the best for general 

urposes, for all descriptions of cavalry, both heavy and light. It 
is the most durable, not so liable to get out of order, the easiest both 
for man and horse, and it gives the greatest uniformity of seat ; 
possessing these advantages, it should be generally adopted in the 
¢eavalry.. Our bits are cumbersome, they render the horses’ mouths 
dull, and the men’s hands heavy. There is no occasion for the 
bridoon, one bit is sufficient; and, as the Duke of Newcastle ob- 
serves, the less iron in a horse’s mouth the better: a simple canon 
with a joint in the middle, straight branches for the light cavalry, 
similar to the Spanish cavalry bit, and curved branches for the heavy 
cavalry, will give the horses better mouths, and the men lighter 
hands, than any other. But one most important point to be men- 
tioned is this; viz. the total abolition of snaffles as watering bridles, 
which ruin the horses’ mouths, and spoil the men’s seats; for in going to 
exercise and to water, they hang on the bridle. Cavessons.should be 
to-adopted in their place, which will have the contrary effect ; and 
cavessons should be also used in dressing the young horses.’ | 
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¢* The cuirassiers and lances having no occasion for carbines, that 
incumbrance might be laid aside.’ 
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Colonel Dillon approves of the bridle invented by Charles XIE, 
of Sweden, and recommended by Marshal Saxe, as simple and 
commodious, being a sort of cavesson with two branches. 

In the [Xth chapter, the author treats of Infantry. His 
remarks are here very brief, and he confines them, to the equip- 
ment of troops ; telling us that in a second volume he intends 
to consider fully the mode in which they should be taught to 
march, according to the science of mechanics, so far as it 
affects the loco-motive faculties of soldiers.—ChapterjX. relates 
to the permanent defence of England, and the mode of re- 
sisting invasion. Colonel D. supposes our defensive force to be 
divided into two species, namely, the levy ev masse, and the 
disposeable troops. ‘The first he is pleased to call a local in- 
surrectionary force, and the last, moveable columns; includ- 
ing under this denomination the troops of the line and the local 
militia, ‘To the head of insurrectionary force, he refers that 
of great cities, battalions of volunteers formed of armed 
citizens, and that of towns under a certain size, of villages, 
hamlets, and even single houses, or an armed peasantry. .He 
would restrict the volunteers to large and pepulous. cities, 
except the yeomen-cavalry, which he says should be warmly 
encouraged. As to the armed peasantry, he proposes to. put 
arms in the hands of only one-third of those who are enrolled, 
at once; and he would employ the remainder, in case of in- 
vasion, in performing the duty of pioneers. 

With regard to the defence of this island, and the impose 
sibility. of our enemy’s landing on it in sufficient force: for 
the purposes of conquest, while such a disparity exists be- 
tween our and their marine force, as at present prevails, or 
even while we have any thing like a superiority in that re» 
spect, we entered into that subject so minutely and circum- 
stantially in our examination of Lord Selkirk’s* and Captain 
Birch’s pamphlets +, that we cannot now exceed ‘our Kmits b 
travelling again over the same ground. We will therefore 
only-observe, on this occasion, that Colonel Dillon has taken for 
granted the feasability of such a landing, which we have 
formerly maintained to be impracticable, and which we con- 
ceive is demonstrably so; and from this false datum he hae 
drawn a number of erroneous inferences. | 

The Colonel next devotes himself to the consideration.of the 
proper defence of Ireland. ‘This is a long chapter, and more 
than one-half of it is occupied with a sort of statistical account 
of that island, and with observations on the moral and physical 
qualities of an Irishman. His plan of defence for that country 





* See Rev+Vol. 57. N.S..p.161. 
+ Ib. Vol, 56. N.S. p.72. 
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consists of an extensive system of fortified towns, and ins 
trenched camps. This project speaks so sufficiently for itself 


as to. require no comment. 


The XIIth chapter discusses the foreign military policy of 
Great Britain, which, the author says, is threefold; first, its 
own defence ; secondly, its obtaining such a weight by con+ 
quests of colonies, or by its relative influence on the continent 
of Europe, that its commercial operations may be carried on 
without interruption; and thirdly, the noble policy of assisting 
the weak against the powerful, and the oppressed against the 
oppressors.— General observations on war occupy the last 
chapter. The author very properly recommends extensive sum- 
mer-camps,. for different bodies and descriptions of troops to 
go through their exercises and manceuvres together, and thus 
prepare themselves for military operations in the face of an 
enemy or on actual service. His general sentiments may be 
learnt from the close of this chapter : 


¢ It is therefore Iv THE HEART OF Europe that we must gain 
battles, if we wish to obtain that influence which we have a right to 
expect, or even that security which is the object of war. But we 
cannot gain battles without possessing a large and efficient disposable 
force, and this we must not expect with the numerous militia defen- 
sive force now on foot. 

‘ Let us not despair of seeing such a system acted upon and com- 
pleted. Let us not despair of seeing, in the plains of the south of 
England, an army arrayed as if for instant war, in a camp of toil 
and fatigue, no way differing from a scene of actual warfare, except 
in the loss of lives ; a camp in which the spade and pick-axe must 
not be idle ; in which the infantry, even without the assistance of 
engineers, shall be exercised in the construction of all sorts of works 
adapted to defence or attack; in which the cavalry must study to 
season their horses to endure every kind of weather, and to subsist on 
every species of forage. By constant employment, and continual 
practice, has our navy been formed ; from the result of their prowess, 
they have seldom occasion to engage in battle ; but yet are they con+ 
stantly in war ; contending? at least, with the elements, —a_ war of 
tod and danger; varied, at long intervals, with seasons of actual 
hostility and consequent glory. Shall we not place the army in a 
similar situation ? we may then expect similar results ; — undeviating 
victory, whatever opposes them.’ : 


Tn the first chapter of the appendix, under what the author 
calls * 4 view of tactics in general,’ after having repeated an 
axiom respecting evolution which was laid down by the late 
General Lloyd, Colonel D. speaks of ‘ the cardinal movements 
of troops,’ or such as are either perpendicular or oblique to the 
base line ; of © the ‘cardinal formations or constructions of 


bodies of troops,’ which he says are three ; namely, ‘the ex- 
tended 
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tended order, the profound or deep order, and that of the pa- 
rallelogram or square ;’? of ‘the secondary movements of 
troops,’ which he reduces to wheeling, and to filing, or any 
prolongation of the body perpendicular to its base ;.of the 
‘uses of the cardinal movements and formations ;’? and of the 
‘ properties of secondary or internal movement.’ He then in- 
troduces one of General Lloyd’s orders of battle, with a plate 
of illustration ; an ‘order of attack on an army posted ina 
strong position,’ with a plate of exemplification ; and an ‘order 
of retreat in an open plain,’ with a delineation and description. 

In the second chapter, the author treats on ¢ the cadenced step.” 

After several remarks on the powers and configuration of the 

human frame, he proposes a plan of preparatory instruction for 

marching, which he considers as adapted to them. The third 

and last chapter relates to ‘ firing :’ but the Colonel’s manner 
of considering projectiles is somewhat lame and defective; as 

well as, to a certain degree, incorrect. 

This work closes with five tables of the settings of farms in 
the west of Ireland, to which a reference is made in the chapter 
on the defence of that island ; and a postscript, in which the 
author informs us that he intends, in his second volume, to 
examine particularly whether the Prussian tactics be not de- 


# 


rived from those of the antient Greeks and Romans. Gi en 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1811. : 


NOVELS. 


Art. 10. Thinks I to myself. A Serio-ludicro tragico-comico 
Tale. Written by Thinks Ito myself who? 3d Edition, with 
Additions. 12mo. 2 Vols. tos. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 1811, 
The first volume of this truly comic performance contains much 

good-humoured satire, and displays a natural and easy turn in the dia- 

logue which brings all the personages as it were before us. In the 

new edition, the visit of Mrs. Fidget and her family is improved by a 

spouting performance of her little boy: the distress of Clod-fole at 

the ball is inimitably described, with his wishing so much that it were 


possible to dance with his father or mother; and his project of going ~ 


to sit with the fiddlers, xc. The breakfast-scene with his tutor; 
when he receives a message from Emily, is also excellent: but we 


hear too much of the dumpings of his heart; and his reasoning this — 


sensation into a malady is too broad a burlesque for the rest of the 
work, Mr. and Mrs. Dermont are described at the end asbeing 
models of conjugal affection, wisdom, and piety ; an idea that is in- 
eonsistent with the worldly and artificial manners with which they are 
at first painted... ge **, 
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- Some of the poems are very indifferent ; and the story being nearly 
finished in the first volume, the second is by no means equal to it in 


humour and originality. M* Bar. 


Art. 11. Frederic de Montford. By the Author of “ The Pur- 
suits of Fashion.” r2mo.- 3 Vols. #1. 18. Boards. Ebers. 
- 1841. ; ' 

Many of the common traps for popularity are sc# in this novel, such 
as the names: of Royal Dukes, gallant Generals, and various fashionables, 
introduced at full length ; together with some amusing specimens of 
the language ‘of the turf. It appears to have been hastily written. 
The hero is net altogether a pleasing character ; and his-naval friend 
Captain Bluffbank is made to use language which would be fit only 
for his boatswain. The author himself talks of a ‘a hugeous pair of 
Hessian boots,’ and asserts frequently that ‘ he dares for tosay.’ He 
iso employs intemperate expressions, calling attornies ‘ ministers of 
Satan ;” and giving to physicians an appellation ray ungentle. 
Nevertheless, we found in some passages a novelty of idea and a vein 
of humour which announce talents that would be equal to the pro- 
duction of a more meritorious work. D? 


Art. 12. Gotha, or Memoirs of the Wurtzburg Family. Founded 
on Facts, by Mrs. S——. 12mo. 2 Vols. 138. Boards. 


Chapple. r8rr. | 
We inquire not whether this story has received its birth in the 


recesses of a brain im which the heroes of many novels were assem- 


"bled; or whether, as the title-page imports, it is founded on facts 


which have been rescued from the dust of ages. Jn the latter case, 
however, we venture to predict that they will soon ‘ return to the 
dust fromm whence they came:”? but they will bury with them no 
moral errors, though many grammatical imperfections, since the tale 
is as harmless as it 1s insipid. | The author talks of a lady ‘ going in- 
cognito:’ but she gives some well meant disquisitions on dangerous 
writers, and observes ‘ that it is not such works as are impious, pro- 
fane, or indecent, as are the most alarming Vol. i. p.to. p° 


Art..13.. Frederick ; or, Memoirs of my Youth, interspersed with 
- occasional Verse. 12mo. 2 Vols. 128. Boards. Miller. 1811. 
The author of this novel is evidently a young man, but he has dis- 
played very considerable abilities in the present composition. It 
abounds with lively sallies of humour, and manifests no contemptible 
acquaintance with the best productions of Grecian and Roman litera- 
ture. The principal faults of it are an overcharged caricature of the 
ridiculous: in the leading personages of the story ; and, at times, a 
warmth of re the amorous ‘onidleenesiil that story, which 
quency: of classical quotation) renders these vo- 


jumes not the most proper candidates. for adimission into: the lady’s 
hbrary. Wedeemit necessary to state this, because the title, the size, 
and the: pink appearance of Frederick, would be likely:to catch the eye 
of tle fair reader. Yet we should not da justice to the author, if we 
were: not to observe: that he has uniformly endeavoured “ to set: the 
passions on the side of virtue,’”” as far as the result of the immoral 
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actions of his characters can have that tendency : though, ‘as in most 
similar cases, the punishment of vice comes too late to counteract the 
evil effect of the description of its moments of enjoyment. : 
The usual routine of the first stage of a college-life is here deline- 
uted with sufficient accuracy ;——a little severely treated, perhaps, but 
on the whole with too much truth. Qn this subject, we have not 
room to dwell at present ;—- but we may return to it at some Convee 
nient opportunity. 
The style of this work deserves but little commendation. It is 
careless, and full of the ordinary specimens of an uncultivated taste. 
The closer imitation of those classical models, which the author has. 
studied with some success, would greatly benefit him: but, on the 
whole, we must allow that he has produced an entertaining tale, very 
much above the usual stamp of novels. Let him, in any future pub- 


lication, (and we hope to see him again in print, after due time and 
consideration, ) avoid not only the errors which we have already pointed 


out, but carefully shun the recital of vulgar conversations, inter¢ 
larded with oaths and low expletives. This is an egregious fault, into 
which Smollett, and some other superior novelists, have betrayed 
their numerous imitators. 

We conclude with a short specimen of the author’s poetry, which 
we have selected because the scope of the passage is to convey the moral 
ef the whole story. 


¢ Extract from Lines written during Illness. 


¢ As in lone thought, with retrospective view, 
I.look my course of youthful fablice through 
Reflect on years unprofitably spent, 

In abject sloth, or senseless merriment 3 

The hapllint days recall, the sleepless night, 

The lawless revels of impure delight. 

Where is the single talent well applied ? 

Qh! where is God, the giver, glorified ? 

No! on the surge of stormy passion tost, 

Religion’s chart, and Reason’s rudder lost, 


The wild wind’s sport,’ &c. &c. &c Hod. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 14. Simple Pleasures. Designed for young Persons above 
twelve Years of Age. By Miss Venning, 1t2mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
Harris, 1811. | 
When country-walks and a game at chess were proposed to the 

Regent Duke of Orleans, the reason which he alleged for declining 

them was, ‘ gu’i/] n’aimoit pas les plaisirs innocens 3°? and this answer 

involuntarily occurred to us as we perused the volume of ‘ Sigtple 

Pleasures’ with which Miss Venning has provided us. This work is, 

however, intended for readers between the ages of twelve and:fgurteen 

years ; and to such it will certainly be innoxious, and may perhaps 


prove both instructive and amusing. The fair author has composed 


tt according to the plans and hints contained in Mr. Edgeworth’s book 
on * Practical Education: but she carries his ‘system too far 
Ray. Ocr. £811. P when, 
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when she describes a girl who receives‘exactly the same education as 
her brother, and is afterward taken into partnership with him, and 





made a clerk in her father’s counting house ! _ MsBay - 


Art. 15. A New Introduction to Reading ; containing many useful 
Exercises, or Lessons, adapted to the Capacities of Children of 
either Sex, from six totwelve Years of Age. By the Rev. G.I. 

' Davies, A.M. 12mo. 2s. bound. S nalibnonien andCo. 1811. 
The materials of this little book are not original, but the plan of it 

is in some measure new ; since the*compiler has arranged his reading 

and spelling-lessons so as to furnish progressive studies during a lon 

period of education. . His selections appear well adapted both to 
amuse and to improve the pupil ; and, notwithstanding the great num- 
ber of school-books which already exist, we think that no parent or 

teacher can regret that the present publication is added to the list. D 


NATURAL HISTORY and MINERALOGY, [’c. 


Art. 16. View of the Mincralogy, Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Fisheries of the Island of Arrax. With Notices of Antiquities, 
and Suggestions for improving the Agriculture and Fisheries of 
the Highlands and Isles of Scotland. By the Rev. James Head- 
rick. 8vo. pp.395. 10s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 3 
The island of Arran, which lies on the west coast of Scotland, and 

in the mouth of the Frith of Clyde, is about 24 miles long, and from 

12 to15 miles broad; not 34 or 35 miles in length and 15 or 20 in 

breadth, as the present author most erroneously conjectures.” Of this 

large extent af surface, not more than 15,000 acres, it is said, are 
capable of cultivation ; and the quantity of land at present under ac- 
tual tillage does not much exceed 10,000 acres: from which it ap- 
pears that the mountainous districts and waste lands, the greater part 
of which is in a state of commonalty, constitute by far the most consi- 
derable proportion of the superficies of the island. The net rent is 

about soool. per annum: but, in Mr. Headrick’s opinion, Ly di- 

viding, inclosing,. and improving the waste lands, the value might be 

quadrupled. ‘Whe Duke of Hamilton is proprietor of the whole 
island, with the exception of five farms, three of which belong to the 

Marquis of Bute, and two have ¢ontinued in the possession of a fae 

mily of the name of Fullarton, since the time of King Robert Bruce. 

The:population of Arran amounted in 1801 to about 5000 souls, 

and it would appear that the inhabitants are chicfly employed as 

farmers and fishers, or as both at different scasons. ‘I'he antiquities 
of the island afford little that is worthy of notice ; and its civil records 

seem to present nothing of peculiar interest. | 7 

. The natural histoty of Arran, and especially its geological history,, 

including in its details both primary and secondary rocks, has of late , 

furnished more ample subjécts of investigation. In this point of view, 

the island, from the distribution of the rocks, admits of a natural di- 

sia. into two great districts ; which may be denominated the granite 

and sand-stone districts, the former occupying the northern, and the 

latter comprising the southern division of the island. ‘The mountains. 

in the central parts of the northern division are composed of graniteg 
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which probably belongs to the variety described by Dr. Davy as 
containing a portion off potash, by which it is more lable to decom- 
position. This is the case with most of the specimens of granite from 
Arran which we have had an opportunity of examining. Goatfell, 
the loftiest of the granite mountains, rises to the height of 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea. A great body of micaceous schistus re- 
poses on the flanks of the granite mountains, and on the west side of 
the granite district reaches to the sea: but on the other sides of these 
mountains, it is succeeded at a lower height by breccia or pudding- 
stone, and red sand-stone. Within the limits of the same district, 
lime-stone appears in some of the vallies, and in different places on. 
the sea-shore ; and a stratum of coal, of that variety which contains 
no bitumen, burns without flame, and is hence called dlind coal, has 
*been discovered : but the seam appears to be too thin and of too 
small extent to be worth working. 

The Sand-stone district occupies the southern region of the island. 
It is chiefly of a red colour: but in some places white sand-stoney 
well fitted for the purposes of architecture, is found. On the west 
side of the island, the spacious caves of Drummadoon, which are 
among the chief objects of curiosity to strangers, are formed of rocks 
of this description. 

Some of the hills of inferior magnitude are composed of basalt or 
whin-stone. The same rock is frequently seen in detached masses 
on the shores in different places, where it occasionally presents groups 
of regular columns. The island of Lamlash, which forms on the 
east side of Arran an excellent harbour for the largest ships, consists 
almost entirely of this rock. ‘The whin-stone also appears in all parts 
of the island, traversing the other rocks in the form of veins or dykes. 
Pitch-stone, which is likewise distributed among the other rocks in 
the same manner, is more abundant in Arran than in any other part 
of the British dominions. Common roof-slate has been wrought in 
this island ; and we have seen some beautiful specimens of pistazite 
or acanticone, one of the lately discovered minerals, in acicular crys- 
tals attached to this slate. 

Of Mr. Headrick’s merit as a mineralogist and geologist, the pre- 
sent work will not enable us to forma very favourable opinion. All 
his descriptions are extremely tedious and ill-digested ; and the vain 
attempt to revive the obsolete phraseology of Dr.Walker shews not 
only an injudicious partiality for a system which was never established, 
but is a sure proof of his deficient information with regard to the 
progress of natural knowlege for the last twenty years. The gross 
indelicacy at page 197.) we assure the Reverend author, has no alliance 
whatever with any thing like wit or humour.—- Mr. H. is not more 
distinguished as a zoologist. The natural history of the animals of 
Arran is exhausted in shen four pages without a single reference to 
any system. — Botany is not once introduced. 

Mr. Headrick appears to be a sanguine projector. Among other 
speculations, we are not a little amused with his proposal for establish- 
ing iron manufactories in a, country which seems destitute both of 
fuel and of the raw material. Of his plan for the purification of 
common salt, according to a new method proposed by him, in cone 
P2 junction 
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junction with Dr. Coventry, Professor of Agriculture im the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, we can form no opimton ; since no hint is given 
of the nature of that part of the process at least by which the mag- 


esian salts are to be separated. 
POLITICS. 


Art.17. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. on the subject 
of Reform in the Representation of the People in Parliament. 
By William Roscoe, Esq. 8vo. 6d. Johnson and Co. 

It is contended by the opponents of reform, fa numerous and 
formidable phalanx !} that any considerable alteration in the repre- 
sentation of. the people would be subversive of the constitution. Iftwe 
speak of the practical constitution, this is certainly true; for if the Com- 


. mons House of Parliament were formed en the pure principle of a 


representation of the people, the existing preponderance of the Crown 
and of the Aristocracy in it would cease: the consequence of which 
would be that Government must be conducted on a new plan. Ina 
little time, this new plan would be found far preferable to the old 
one, with all its system of influence, not to say corruption: but, so 
‘strong are the prejudices and the. interests of the most powerful in 
the state against the adoption of the scheme of reform, that, we con- 
fess, we perceive little chance of its being realized. If a disposition 
existed to try the experiment of a reform, we think entirely with 
Mr. Roscoe that # ought to be done by one decisive measure, in 

reference to a succession of measures; we also concur with him in 


' ‘Believing that an uncorrupt and independent House of Commons 


would be a great blessing to the country, and that we may ascribe 
almost all the evils wrhick have happened to us, from the fatal com- 
mencement of the American war to the present time, to 'the want of 
such a house s yet we very much fear that the disease is now become 
so inveterate that the consent of the great will never be gained to 
any effectual project of reform. Could such a law be obtained, it 
would, as Mr. R. remarks, be as easily carried into effect as a turn- 

ike-bill; the whole difficulty consists in procuring the consent of the 
three branches of the Legislature. He mentions the resolution of 
‘those in-office, and of possessors of borough-inftuence, ‘to retain all 
or lose all ;’ and it is very well understood that every possible exer- 
tion will be made to keep things as they are. Sensible, therefore, as 
Mr. Roscoe’s pamphlet is, and much as we approve his principles, 
we do not expect that any effeet will be produced by the publication 
of this letter ; except it may be the gratification of the friends of 
reform, who will be pleased at having their scheme so ably advo- 


cated. Mo 


‘Art. 18. 4 Letter te William Huskisson, Esq. M. P. on his late 
Publication. By a Proprietor of Bank-Stock. 8vo. 2s. Riche 
ardson. ~ > 
The writer of this letter was the author of a pamphlet published 


about the beginning of the Bullion-discussion, and intitled « The reak 
‘cause of the depreciation of the Mational currency explained.” | In 
eur review of it (Vol. Ixiii. p. 182.) we passed some apimadversions 
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on an exaggeration, which he acknowleges, in his preface to ‘the 


present work, to have existed in his words, although it was very re- 
mote from his meaning ; and in proof of the latter he makes reference 
to a former publication, in which he had expressed opinions exactly 
coincident with our own on the subject in question. He now ad- 
dresses Mr. Huskisson ; and the principal point on which they differ 
relates to the circulation of country-banks. Mr. H. considered 
them as an evil no otherwise than as they were affected by the ano- 
malous condition of the Bank of England, and seemed to desire no 
farther interference with them than the obligation to pay, as in the 
ease of the metropolitan bank, in cash. His correspondent, how- 
ever, regards the country-banks {p. 16.) as seriously injurious to our 
money-system ; and he recommends that, without “peas far the re- 
sumption of cash-payments, they should be obliged to call in all their 
notes under 5]., by which means our small notes would consist wholly 
of those of the Bank of England. The advantage of this measure 
would, in his opinion, be felt in a diminished paper-currency ;° the 
temptation, which at present operates with country-bankers to extend 
their issues of small notes, being removed. 

To those who accuse the Directors of the Bank of England of 
desiring a continuance of the Suspension-Act from interested mo- 
tives, we would recommend a perusal of this writer’s sentiments. 
Though personally a proprietor of bank-stock, he is not the less 
strenuous for the repeal of the act; under the conviction that the 
enhancement of the small propertion of his property. vested in bank- 
stock would be a poor equivalent for that depreciation of the re- 
mainder, which would follow a perseverance in the present irregular 
system. The public should be aware that the Bank-Directors (at least 
the judicious part of them) must entertain a similar opinion, since they 
have only a portion, and in general no considerable portion of their for- 
ee in bank-stock. Whether they have acted under this im- 
pressfon is a different question : the author of this tract would appear 
to think otherwise, being very pointed in his ridicule of the conduct 
of the Governor and Deputy Governor of the Bank, whose behaviour 
before the Bullion-Committee he describes in the following terms : 

‘On the first day of his examination, Governor Whitmore came 
boldly forward, single and unassisted : but, dismayed by the number 
and closeness of the questions put to him by the members of the Com- 
mittee, the doughty knight never ventured again into the field with. 
out being attended by his trusty squire, Deputy Governor Pearse. 
With this fdus Achates by his side, he contrived to stand his ground 
in several engagements with the redoubtable Committee ; but the two 
champions, conscious of the superiority of the enemy, prudently 
stood on the defensive ; and, by dint of manceuvring, dhiftin their 
position, and avoiding a close encounter, directed all their efforts to 
effect a retreat from an enemy they were unable to withstand.’ 

More of political remark occurs in this than in many of the bul- 
lion-pamphlets. ‘The author shews himself a resolute opponent of 
Mr. Perceval’s ministry, and is decidedly adverse to affording faci- 
lities to government for the extension of their supplies, -, 
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¢ All governments,’ he says, ¢ are naturally spendthrifts, and like 
-other spendthrifts, increase their profusion in proportion to the faci- 
‘lity with which they can raise money to feed their extravagance. 
-Another fatal consequence, resulting from the same cause, 1s the 
encouragement it gives ministers to involve the country in unneces- 
sary wars. And I think I may be at least allowed to doubt whether 
the country would not be in a more prosperous state than it is at 
-present, if a less extensive credit had afforded government fewer op- 
— of multiplying their expences and extending their hosti- 
ities.’ 

Those of our readers, who have attended to our reasoning on the 
political effects of the Bank-Suspension, will not fail to ebserve the 
coincidence in that respect between our views and those of the writer 
of this‘letter. . a | 


¢ POETRY. 
Art. 19. The Maid of Renmore: or Platoaic Love ; a Mock-heroic 


Romance, in Verse, with burlesque Notes, in humble imitation of 

modern Annotators. Crown 8vo. Boards. Slade. 

Were we to express this writer’s mental physiognomy by the 
pictorial art, we should represent a countenance marked by satire, 
and a mouth extended by grinning. Both in verse and in prose, 
such a sort of laugh is kept up as puts our professional gravity to 
rout. When a poem opens thus, 


¢ The Power of Women and the God of Love, 

The Dust of London and the rural Grove, . 

I sing :’- 
and when the author himself speaks of his performance as ‘a mere 
attempt to excite amusement,’ in contempt of all critical rules or dis- 
cipline, the best part that we can act 1s to let him grin on, and, put- 
ting our fastidiousness in our pockets, to enjoy the humorous exhi- 
bition with the rest of the crowd. It is thus that we shall treat 
Lorenzo, the poetical name of the author. Let him run riot with 
his sylphs and gnomes ; let him take what liberties he pleases with 
-verse and rhyme ; let him plunder and parody ; let him satirise and 
ridicule all that he chooses; let him have his jeers at Platonic senti- 

_ment, and be crazy with passion for his Amanda; we shall not, by - 
-interfering, spoil his sport, nor by any unlucky remark get ourselves 
posted as a set of flats not up to the fun. We could whisper Lo- 
renzo, however, that his fun is too long-winded ; and that Amanda 
would have lost none of her charms, had we been introduced to her 
without the necessity of pacing through two thousand lines to get a 
peep at her, It will be admitted that these lines are enlivened by 
several touches of wit : but that wit would not have been injured by 
condensation, The length of the notes is designed to expose to 
ridicule that immoderate annotation, by which modern poems are as 
much overloaded as are the modern stage-coaches with passengers 
_and lnggages~ Having excused ourselves from giving an analysis of 
the machinery of this mock-romance, and from boring the reader. with 





the exploits of sylphs at the beginning of the poem, or with the 
more 
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“more triumphant maneuvres of the little god Cupid at the end of it, 
we shall be contented to make a short extract, and let the account of 
London speak as much as it can ‘in favour ef the author in the 


double character of satirist and poet < 


“Oh wonderous city, thus Lorenzo cried, 
Oh! monster mix’d of meanness and of pride ! J 
Prodigious vortex, where incessant flows 
A tide of follies, luxuries, and woes : 
To which as to a:centre knaves resort, | 
Where filth and luxuries alike are bought 3 
Where every street of exhibitions full, 
The foible tells of credulous John Bull: : ; 
Where quacks, who proffer life, are leagued with death, 
And draw out fortune while they draw out breath; 
Whiere contradiction threugh the whole prevails, 
Where regal palaces are built like goals ; 
Where wretched buildings hide the great and grand, 
And public temples half-deserted stand ; 
Where stifl-neck’d charity receives the poor, : 
?Mid halls and domes of rich entablature, , 7 
And wealth retires to miserable streets, 


>Mid darkness, filth, and pestilential heats ; , | 
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Where virtue dies, knaves live, and luxury brings, 
Perverse, a brood of all prodigious things, 
More than the sickliest fancy could conceive, / 
Or all the ancient Satirist believe, i 
Whips, chemists, sophists, thieves in female shapes, \ 
And men turn’d asses, puppies, bears, and apes.’ 

To shew that the writer has allusions of all sorts, we shall quote a 

brace of similies, one heroic and the other burlesque : 
| 


‘ This said, he vanished, while a strong perfume 
Enrapt the downy sense, and filled the room. 
Not great Achilles, when his mother bore, 
And strew’d before him on the Trojan shore 
Fresh from the forge, the bright, the thuad'ring load, 
Vulcanian arms, the labour of. a God! 

Nor Huntington when he received his breeches*, 
And hung in rapture o’er the heavenly stitchesy. 
Felt half the transport, wonder, or deh ight, 
hich seized the hero, on that signal. night,’ 


The doctrine inculcated in this poem is 
“That all Platonic ends in mortal love ;’” i 


an indisputable maxim, we believe, if cecil begin to ns time 
énough. When the head is “ silvered o’er with ages” Platonic love 


I 
ig very convenient and suitable. os -Mo-y- 
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* The story of ‘he ssiinaliai Mr. Huntington, S. S. (or & Siiean 
Saved,’’) and his leather- breeches, we believe is known to most of 


aur readers. R Us . | 
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Art. 2a. The Modern Minerva 3 or the Bat’s Seminary for Young 
Ladies. A Satire on Female Education, By Queen Mab. gto. 
3s, Printed by Macdonald and Son, London. 
Wit and Satire are here happily combined ; and the subject is 

managed with so much pleasantry and point, that it is imposstble to 
read this poem without the warmest gratitude to Queen Mab. Per- 
haps “ the Peacock at Home” suggested the idea of bringing the 
birds to school ; but it is well executed; and the modern mode of 
female education is at once neatly and keenly ridiculed. Indeed, 
80 se is the fable sustained in all its parts, and so admirably is 
the ridicule pointed from the Bat’s Seminary against the too common 
_ practices of our ‘establishments”’ for female education (as they are now 
called) which surround’the metropolis, that we should not be surprised 
to hear that the author of ‘the Peacock at Home’? was the Queen 
Mab on the present occasion. All the qualities of playful satire are 
here displayed jn the account of Miss Bat; who, observing the suc- 
cess of an owl that in the same forestf/ kept an academy Ri jconite 
birds, opens a seminary for females’in a neighbouring ivy-bush, 
and, by the help of the usual advertisements, obtains double ‘the 
limited number” of scholars : 


¢ Miss Bat styl’d her mansion the Ivy Bush Hause, 
And chose for her teachers the Weazle and Mouse, 
Who being reputed her distant relations, 
Were equally proper for such situations : 
Her credit and dignity made her keep two, 
That the head Gouvernante might have nothing to do 3 
Her days might in pleasure and ease be enjoy’d, 
Though decorum requir’d her seeming employ’d, 
Lest the teachers presuming should fancy it right 
To be dressing and gadding from morning to night ; 
But no such indulgence to them could be known, 
Till they manag’d to pick up a school of their own, | 
All previous arrangement at length being made, 
And cards of the school-regulations convey’d 
To birds of all feather, they flock’d round the dame, 
Till her * limited number’? near double became ; 
But cautiously waiving this breach in her laws, 
It was pass’d over muster among other flaws ; 
And each noble matron believ’d it a rule, 
Meaner birds were excluded this superfine school ; 
Not supposing inferior beings could dare 
With the offspring pf grandeur to breathe the same air, 
And rejoie’d to imagine the ivy so big 
That her darling might roost on a separate twig.’ 


The lady, growing proud on the success of her school, resolves on 
the adoption af a French name ; a device which is often practised by 
istresses of boarding schools, to catch the ear of people of fashion ; 


¢ Plain Bat was so horridly vulgar, she vow'd, 
That the whole clan of vermin and reptiles, by dozens, 


Might claim hey alliance as hupdredth cousins; ie 
a. | he 
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So determin’ the Public in future should see, 
On her cards of adinission, Madame Chauvesouris 5 
; As a school must of course rise in merit and fame, 
If the Governess boast of a Frenchified name.” oe 


The preference, in the modern system of female education, given 
to accomplishments rather than virtues, and the importance’ attached 
to dress and gew-gaws, are well described : | ris 


‘ Like the Virtues, they do-very well in their places, Lif 
But what are the Virtues, compar’d to the Graces? 
‘These polish the casket, admirers to win, 
Those merely resemble the jewels within : 
And about such minutiz to trouble the head, 
Madame and her teachers were much too well-bred.’axy 
* For why should a lady, of feeling so nice, ; 
Be scar’d with the phantoms of vigtue and vice ? 
No fetters a soul so superior should bind, 
But the pure laws of Nature, conveniently kind: , 
‘These she follow’d in practice, and copied in dress ¢ 
No vot’ry of Venus was cumber’d with lessee 
Her refinement consider’d it quite a mistake, 
With superfluous drap’ry to shackle the make, 
In ’kerchiefs and frills muffled up to the nose, 
Or bundled in petticoats down to the toes s 


» 


Apparel should flutter transparent and airy, at ae 


Like the form of a sylph in the film of a fairy: 

' Some few articles might be for ornament worn, 
Which, instead of concealing the person, adorn 
As broaches, clasps, armlets, chains, lockets, and rin 
In glitt’ring profusion around her fair wings, ‘i 
Or delicate bosom, were not so absurd, 7 
For she lik’d to be reckon’d an elegant bird.? 


All the effects of Miss Bat’s, or rather of Madame Chauvesouri’g 
plan of accomplishing young ladies, are displayed in her pupils 
they become conceited, flippant, and give themselves a thousand airs, 
To shew off her smart Misses to the best advantage, Madame cénttives, 
on the approaching vacation, to give a grand féte, in order to rival 
the owl; prepares a throne for herse/f*, on passing which her pupils 
were to do her homage; and speculates, after the holidays, on ¢ 
more “ genteel situation ;”? but all these fine doings have a sad tére 
mination ; Grimalkin disperses the feathered party assembled at the 
féte, Madame loses her school, her castles in the air vanish, and shé 
laments that she ever quitted her ivy-bush, 


‘ Where, but for romantic ambition and pride, } 

Ske might have liv’d happy and peaceably died.” 
Some of the lines are deficient in point of quantity : but, in this cants- 
position, the humour rather than the correctness of the verse constitutes 


t—— smuats decid | 
* This circumstance, we are told, actually took place at a boardin ge: 
school, on the late Tubilecs, ; visita siciie a 
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the chief merit. ‘Parents who have daughters to educate should 
read Queén®’ Mab ; and, having first laughed at her wit, let them 
then reflect on‘ the lessons which, under the guise of a fable, she means 


‘to inculcate. | .. Moy 
‘Art. 21. The Rhapsody, or a Wreath for the Brow of Bonaparte. ' 
4to. pp.75- 5% stitched. Bell. 1811. 
This gentleman’s rage is legitimate, for it 1s patriotic: but his 
verse tallies not with his noble feelings. E.G. 
‘ Fear not my trespass on your critic plan, ; 
I can but Jittle—will do all I can.’ 


So little indeed ‘is done, that we lament, for his sake and for the 
sake of those whom he would celebrate, that he has attempted any 
thing. What can we say to such couplets as the following ? 


¢ I see my country, with her foes beset, 


And think of English holly and the bayonet.’ 


‘Tis Britain’s glorious deeds I ponder on— 


* The deeds of Stuart, Graham— Wellington !’ 


¢If I succeed, though but with one or two, 


It is the little towards—the all I’d do.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Sumbel, late Wells, of the 
Theatres Royal, Drury-Lane, Covent-Garden, and Haymarket. i 
Written by Herself. Including her Correspondence with Major 
Topham, Mr. Reynolds, the Dramatist, &c. &c. &c. I2mo0. 
3gols. 11.1s. Chapple. 1811. ‘ 

Mrs. Sumbel’s rambling and desultory performance offers. but little 
instruction or entertainment to any class of readers. It abounds in : 
severe animadversions on many of the most respectable of the servants 
of Thespis ; and it only serves to shew, on the part of the fair and frail 
authoress, that she has been very imprudent and very unfortunate. 
The conduct of her children towards the once celebrated ‘* Cowslip’”’ 
appears, indeed, by this publication, to be highly reprehensible ; and 
they are required either to deny the charges of their parent, or to 
shew cause for their neglect. 

We found only two passages in these volumes which in any degree 
fixed our attention. The first is an account of the ghost so currently 
reported to have appeared to the late Lord Lyttelton ; which ac-— 
count Mr. Miles Peter Andrews is here said to have related to the 
authoress; and which, we understand, that gentleman, who also saw 
a ghost on the occasion, is not likely to mvalidate. © This is one 
of the strangest stories of the kind that has been in circulation within 
our recollection. As the witnesses to its incidents much exceed, in 
respectability, those who have testified to some late extraordinary 
tales of the same nature, we were disposed to extract it for the amuse- 
ment of our readers: but, on consideration, we judge it hardly fair 
to the authoress to deprive. the book of almost its sole attraction. — 
The same reason prevents ‘us from quoting .the explanation of the 
sumour relative to a certain august personage and”Mrs, Wells, which 
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wis circulated a few years since. As the lady is at present.a depen- 
dant on the ‘Theatrical Fund, we would not willingly diminish the 
success of any literary attempt which may contribute to her assis- 
tance: but we are obliged to say that a great part of this work is 
filled with most trifling letters from her various correspondents; and 
that, as a specimen of book-making, we have never seen any thing 
that exceeds the Appendix: in which, among the other equally 
proper ee for: publication, is the copy of a tailor’s bill to a 
Mr. Samuel, for sundry coats, waistcoats, and pairs of breeches! Hoa. 


Art. 23. Travels of a British Druid; or the Journal of Elynds 
Illustrative of the Manners ard Customs of Ancient Nations3 
with appropriate Reflections for Youth. ‘To which is added, 2 
History of the Doctrines of the Druids, and of their final Extir- 
pation in Caledonia. 12mo. 2 Vols. gs. Boards. Hatchard. 
181i. | 
We think that this publication is calculated to answer the purpose 

of its author, who says in the preface that these ‘ volumes of His- 

| torical Travels being adapted for their perusal they are presented to 
the juvenile readers of Britain, as not unworthy ¢her attention.’ The 

_. book, indeed, contains a considerable portion of information; which, 

if not always accurate, may yet on the whole be found useful to 

school-boys: but it would, perhaps, be difficult to select a sentence 
| of more aukwardness than the above, which we have just quoted, 
th 4 even out of the two volumes before us, which are written throughout 
with a discreditable carelessness of expression. ‘The author seems not 
to have considered that compositions, which are intended for the 
perusal of youth, should attempt to attain the double end of ine 
structing them in matter and in manner. Little sollicitous, however, 
as he has been concerning his style, he has certainly deserved the 
higher praise to which he lays clam. After having observed that he 
has ‘endeavoured to avoid chronological errors as much as possible,” 
he continues,—¥‘ nor will the fatiguing details of Pagan ceremonies, 
and their immoral rites, of which the generality oF ancient travels 
are so prolix, be here met with. We certainly find nothing immoral 
in the work: but, as to ‘chronological errors,’ we cannot expect 

minute accuracy in this point (nor is it, perhaps, necessary in such a 

work) from an author who writes so loosely as to state that, ‘at 

the period marked in these Travels, (more than four centuries before 
the Christian wra) Greece and Rome were rising into celebrity : but 

Britain then could claim no such distinction, and its inhabitants were 

still a barbarous people, notwithstanding the wisdom and learning of 

their Druids.’ 

No originality of research is affected by the present writer. All 
the classical part of the Travels, we mean that which is occupied by 
a survey of Greece and Italy, is extracted from well-known authors ; 
and that which relates to the Druids is equally a compilation from 

recent works, not from the antient authorities. This portion, howe 

ever, of the performance is the most interesting, as relating to sub- 
jects less generally known than those which are discussed in the pre- 
ceding parts of the volumes, . — 
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_ With the exceptions which we have made to the merits of the 
€ Journal of Elynd,’ we gre disposed to recommend it to the notice 
of those for a it was written. It may occupy.a place in the 
Juvenile Library, by the side of the Travels of Cyrus, though 
lower on the shelf; or, at all events, it must not presume toa station 
in the row which is rendered attractive by the volumes of Anacharsis ; 
unless, indeed, its motto be that piece of advice which Statius has 
borrowed from the modesty.as well as from the genius of Virgil, 
when, with reference to the /Eneid, he addresses his own poem ag 


follows: : 
: wm 6 Jonge sequere, et vestigia semper adora.” Hod. 


Art. 24. 4 Letter upon the mischievous Influence of the Spanish 
Inguisition, as it actually exists in the Provinces under the Spanish 
Government. ‘Translated from £/ Espavol, a periodical Spanish 
Journal, published m London. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnson and Co, 
To the hope that we shal] be able to deliver Spain from her un- 

rincipled invaders, we add the hope that we shall be instrumental in 
delivering her from hersclf; for we believe that no country ever 
stood in more.need of being purged of bigotry and intolerance, 

Let her remain-catholic if she chuses, but let her Catholicism be 

without heretical conflagration. If she remains as she has been, with 

her Inquisition and her utos da fé, she is not worth saving, and 
the interests of humanity require a change in her government. About {| ¢ 
irty years ago, a poor maniac was executed by the Inquisition at 

Seville, and we are told that ‘the greater part of the people are dis- 

posed to look quietly on the repetition of such scenes.’ Can this be 

a fact? If ibe, the people of Spain are a miserably degraded race, 

and want that kind of re-generation which the circumstances of 

the times are likely to effect. ‘The Inquisition, as the writer of this 

Tetter shews, is oppressive even in its present state of slumber; and - 

by its index expurgatorius, it still debars the inquisitive student from 

the perusal of all books which are likely to improve the mind. So 
habituated, however, are the Spanish people to the operations of the 

Holy Office, that its entire suppression is not recommended, but 

merely a regulation of it founded on the following basis : 

‘1, The power of judging crimes, merely anti-religious, to be 
vested in the bishops. 

«2, These to sit and pass sentence in public, and the accused to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him. 

‘ 4 The Bishop to impose no other than spiritual punishments, for 
which he requires no coercive authority whatever. , 

‘4. The ecclesiastick censure to have no civil effect, so that all the 
barbarous laws against heretics, which are now in force in the Spanish 
Codex, be abolished. ! 

‘5, The Bishops shall take care that the books they judge to cone | 
tain pernicious doctrines, be combated by learned men in their confie | 
dence; but they shall not be permitted .to pass censures for merely 
perusing a book. 1st. Because there is a wide difference between 
reading opinions and adopting them; 2dly, Because, if the perusing 
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ef books is to be opposed by excommunications, those only can be 
read in the different dioceses which agree with the opiniogs of the 
bishop.’ 

Such a regulation would in fact be a very camplete subversion of 
the Inquisition; for if discussion be allowed, truth will make 4 pro 
gress, arguments in favour of toleration will be urged with effect, and 
time, that great reformer, will ultimately cause religious liberty to be 
as much venerated in Spain as in other parts of Europe. The feeling 
heart must sympathize with the Spanish people in their present suffer- 
ings: but it is gratifying to think that their mental condition must 
eventually be improved, and that the arm of persecuting bigetry is 


likely to be paralyzed. | Mo-y: 


SINGLE SERMONS. : 


Art. 25. 4 New Translation of the Forty-ninth Psalm ;, preached 
before the University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, June 3, 1810. 
To which are added, Remarks, critical and philological, on Leviae 
than, described in the Forty-first Chapter of Job. _ By‘the Rev._ 
William Vansittart, M.A., Rector of White Waltham, Berks.. 
$vo. pp. 98. Rivingtons, &c. | 
Provided that real information be imparted, we ought not to 

with the vehicle of conveyance ; we may, however, be-allowed to say 

that had Mr. Vansittart consulted us on this head, we should not have 

recommended him to clothe his learned criticisms in the form of a: 

sermon, not even of an Untversity-sermon ; because, unless the mem- 

bers who heard it had been desired to bring their Hebrew Bible and 

Septuagint to St. Mary’s, the discourse of the preacher could not 

have been heard to advantage. The text, indeed, (They lie in the hell 

like sheep, &c. Ps. xlix. 14.) must have convinced them of the neces- 

sity of a new version ; for surely it will not be maintained that sheep . 

lie in hell. We take notice of this aukward phrase, because the 

= does not refer to it ; and we now proceed, with as much 
evity as we can here employ, to report the substance of the come — 
ments and of the alterations proposed. Considering this psalm as @ 

dialogue between a religious believer and a profane scoffer, Mr. V. 

first divides it into the parts belonging to each; and, by the different 

rendering of a few words, it is made to ‘ exhibit the providence of 

God asserting a deliverance from the grave, and the mission of 

Ambassador to abolish the power of death.’ We have not space, in 

this confined department of our Review, for any enlarged notice of 

this new translation; and it must suffice to state that the principal: 
alteration will be found in the 14th verse. Instead of rendering the. 
word FI"¥) et forma corum, “ and their beauty,” as it is in the 


Psalter and Bible versions, this learned preacher proposes to translate 
"YY an ambassador, or \\¥% rock, borrowing - idea of the LXX: 
and the Vulgate,  Bondaa aviay, auxilium eorum; and he thus ex- 
hibits the whole passage :. 5" 


‘14. They are laid in the grave like sheep in a fold ; 
Death shall shepherd them ; 
But the upright shall rule them at morning, 
And their Ambassador shall arise from his glorious habitation 
To abolish the grave.’ inl , ‘In 
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In.a final note, Mr. V. quotes Dé Dieu; who, in his work on the 
difficult parts of the Hebrew text, gives the same view of this pas- 
sage. 
The appended remarks, critical arid philological, on the Leviathan 
described in the Forty-first chapter of Job, occupy twice the space of 
the sermon, and call, perhaps, for a fuller report than in this place 
we can bestow. To set at rest the question, what animal is meant. 
by Leviathan? Mr. Y. has repaired to new and curious sources. 
Travellers, naturalists, and even hieroglyphicé, have been called in 
on this occasion; and the whole evidence here adduced tends to prove, 
we think beyond all doubt, that the Crocedile is the animal intended, 
4 This philologist deems’ it necessary to ascertain that the writer of the 
_ beok of Job was acquainted with Egypt, and of course that the cro- 
codile of the Nile was likely to find a place in his catalogue of ani- 
tals ; and his remarks are satisfactory on this point. A passage, 
from Herodotus is pertinently adduced, to illustrate some peculiarities 
in the Thebaid Crocodile mentioned in verses 3, 4, and 5: but, when 


we come to the word 73}°5 (Ais tongue,) we seem to be completely 
‘at fault, since it is an 4scertained fact that Nature has denied a 


tongue to the crocodile. What must be done in this case? Mr. V. 
proposes an alteration by which he gets rid of the difficulty. He 
removes the cholem from the y%, and takes 5 to be the sign of the 
dative case ; then the nour which remains is 1u dens, scopulus, and 


the word new pointed aT ae, is fairly rendered in dentem ejus aut 


ndsum ; and thus on his teeth ‘or snout, and not on his tongue, the ’ 
cord is fixed. The testimonies of the antients, in regard to the sa- 
cred honours paid to the Crocodile, and respecting his docility and 
the ornaments with which he was decorated, are confirmed by the 
representations of this animal in his state of godship, that have been i 
found by modern travellers on the walls of Egyptian temples. — | 
After having distinctly considered the several parts of the descrip- 
tion of Leviathan, Mr. V. sums up the result of his critical inquiry. 
He places the account of this animal, given in the book of Job, 
under three heads: his parts,—his great might,—and his well-armed 
make. Under the first and third ot these, the Crocodile is described 
as a naturalist would describe it ; under the second, he is magnified, 
asa god. Some parts of the description’may refer to the manner | 
in which the priest delineated the sacred crocodile, and some expres- 
sions to the strong colouring of Eastern poetry. Mr. V. has taken 
eat pains in bringing tegcther the evidence which was necessary to. 
the full elucidation of the proposed subject, and his learned readers 
will not be reluctant in awarding to him all the praise which he can.. 





.. require. | 

ss" Some corrigenda are noticed in the last page: but not all. Even. 
the title to the Hebrew text of Ps. xlix. (see p. 21.) has an egre- 
gious erratum, viz. "P17 for “\\pOte- Moy. 


Art. 26. The Apostolic Ministry, compared with the Pretensions of, 
spurious Religion and fulse Philosophy, preached at the Rev. John 
*Thomas’s Meeting-house, Founders’-hall, April 5, 1810, before 
the Monthly Association of Ministers and Churches, Patrons of 


the Academy at Homerton, for the Education of young Men 
=a intended 
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intended for the Christian Ministry among - Protestant: Dissenters. 
By John Pye Smith, D. D. 8vo. pp. 61. 1s.°6d. Conder. .- 
This extended discourse is highly creditable to the learning and 
abilities of Dr. Smith; who, in depicting the childish glosses of the 
Jews, and the presumptuous theories of the Greeks, has given a just 
view of the system which passed: for religion and philosophy at the 
period when the gospel was first poblifiedd;-and haS in course exe 
lained the nature of those difficulties with which it had to contend, 
in addressing itself to the then most enlightened classes of society. 
Descending to modern times, he offers his reasons for concluding that 
* the bigoted superstition of the ancient Jew, and the deceitful philoso- 
phy of the flippant Greek, have found their parallel, or rather have 
been completely out-matched, by the corrupt religion and usurping: 
wisdom of our own age.’ aly mo foe : 
To the conduct of Jewish and Ethnic teachers, Dr. S. opposes the 
humble, ingenuous, liberal, and dignified behaviour of the apostles in 
the ministry of the gospel. Having detailed the several features of 
the apostolic ministry, he applies his subject with a reference to that 
academic institution in behalf of which he pleads, and of which he is a 
distinguished ornament. ' Such a discourse will certainly aid the funds 
of this dissenting college, which we are concerned to learn have beea 
of late inadequate to its support. | Mo ¥Y-} 


Art.27. The Deity and Filiation of Jesus Christ : bemg the Sub- 
stance of two Discourses, addressed to a Society meeting for 
Worship in Grape-lane Chapel, York ; and published at their Re- ° 
uest. 8vo. 1s. Longman and Co. 
By the phrase, a Society meeting for Worship, we should have beer 
inclined to suppose that the arguments here compressed into one’ 
sermon were delivered to a Society of Friends, vulgarly called. 
Quakers, had not the word Chapel subsequently occurred; by which, 
we believe, a Quaker Mecting-house is never designated. Towever, 
by the calm and dispassionate manrer in which a point of great con-’ 
troversy is discussed, the self-command of a Friend is again indicated. 
fhe author, whoever he may be, will be satisfied with our reporting” 
him to have well arranged the texts which he adduces to prove the 
deity and filiation of Jesus Christ: but if the doctrine of the Trinity | 
1h. (as 1s intimated in the preface) be peculiar to the New Testament, or 3 
| rather to the Christian Dispensation, ought not the preacher to.have ; 
abstained from quoting any passages trom the Oid Testament ?> 
When he adds of the Trinity, ‘that it may be conjectured to be not 
so much a radical and original, as an assumed distinction of the 
divine nature,’ we confess ourselves unable clearly to comprehend his 


purpose. D? 


Art. 28. The Claims of Jesus of Nazareth examined: delivered in 
the Jews’ Chapel, Church-Street, Spitalfields, Aug..19, 1810. 
By the Rev. Thomas Raffles. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Black and Co. 

Before we can address ourselves to the Jews with any tolerable 
prospect of success, on the claims of Jesus of Nazareth, it appears to: 
us very necessary to obtain first from them a list of those prophecies 
which they consider as referring to the Messiah, and, in the next 
place, a statement of their objections to the autheuticity and evidence 
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on evangelical history. Without some preliminaries of this kind, 


exhortations to the Jews for their conversion must, in their esti« 
mation, be ludicrous.—In wishing that this nation could be brought 
to receive the pure religion of Jesus, we coincide sincerely with Mr. 
Raffles; but if we are to reason with the Jews, it is our duty to 
gecommend fair play. ‘Though Mr. R. may have wished to argue 
' elosely and demonstratively, we fear that he will prove nothing to the 
conviction of the Jew, because he has taken no pains to secure any ° 
'eommon ground on which the parties at issue are agreed. He may 
contend that Is.-7. £4. refers to the Messiah: but the Jews main- 
tain that the very title of the chapter precludes the possibility of 
such an application ; and if he quotes the prophecy of dying Jacob, 
the Jews will ask, “ If it has respect to Jesus of Nazareth, why is it 
not quoted in the N. T. ?”—-Mr. R’s sermon manifests ability: but 
his language is not always that of mild persuasion, calculated to thin 


the synagogue. y. | 


Art.29. Gratitude to God for National Mercies: preached Nov. 
38, 1810. By Robert Young, D.D. Minister of the Scots 
Church, London Wall. 8vo. 2s. Williams and Co. 

For causes of thankfulness to God, Britons are directed by Dr. 
Young to the palace, the temple, and the field; and they are taught 
to congratulate themselves on having a virtuous monarch who is the 
kind father of ‘his people, on enjoying the full blessings of religious 
liberty and Christian worship, and on receiving from an abundant 
harvest sustenance both for man and beast. An enthusiasm of loyalty 
and of patriotic attachment pervades this discourse, which was preached 
@n the day appointed by authority for the public acknowlegement of 
the divine goodness in the abundance of the last year’s harvest. Our 
Rational mercies are depicted in the warmest tints, and no dark shades 
@ppear on any part of the picture: the circumstance of dearness is 
not mentioned in conjunction with plenty; nor are bankruptcies and 
faxes introduced as set-offs against our national prosperity. p° 





— —- _ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


_. No-mistake has occurred with régard to the publication which is 
_ Rheabject of niet from A. H. of Edinburgh: but the Editor cans. 
not ‘be answerable for the time which is occupied in the examination 
af books; and he can only say that, when he receives the report of 
the one in question, it shall have a place. | 





ee —— 


An answer similar to the above must. be given to our Correspon- 
dent in Cornwall, who writes respecting a-volume.of Sermons... , 





Stipen, also, is referred to the’ preceding notices. 





‘Dr. Clarke’s letter is received, and we beg to offer our best acs. 
knowlegemeiits for his polite invitation. : 





— 


*.* The Appennix to the last volume of the Review was pub. - , 
lithed.on the ist of October, ‘with the September-number, and con-- 
tais a variety of articles on interesting Forzros Books 


Srv. fyp- lh", (62, 2/3, £1, 
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